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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 





Tue best account, in the English lan 
guage, of Julius Cesar, is contained in 
Dean Lippeti’s larger Roman History. 
That work has not been reprinted in this 
country, and we are happy to extract 
from it an excellent and most interesting 
life of the greatest man produced by Rome. 
In fact, Cesar was one of the greatest 
generals, one of the best orators, one of 
the finest writers, of antiquity; and never 
has he had an equal as a politician, The 
subtilty, the flexibility, the audacity, the 
strength, of his will, combined with vast- 
ness and activity of intellect, and temperea 
by amiable social qualities, gave him an 
ascendancy over those with whom he came 
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in contact, never attained by any other 
man. 

Cesar converted the great republic ot 
Rome into an empire. Liberty had been 
consolidated, as men supposed, and politi- 
cal orators—the flatterers of the people— 
had predicted a perpetual reign of republi- 
canism in the “ ternal City ;” yet a single 
man, of extraordinary genius, was able to 
undo the work of centuries, and refashion 
the political world. We are the Romans 
of modern times, and perhaps may see in 
the great Cesar a faithful image of the 
earliest ruler of a mighty monarchy of the 
West. The Old World has seen, during a 
history of three thousand years, stranger 
things than the conversion of confederated 
lemocracies into a kingdom; and we can 
at least receive no harm in studying the 
lives of those men who have been the in- 
struments of fearful changes, and thus 
acquire a clear conception of dangers from 
which we are not exempt. 

The life of Czesar is in many ways in- 
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structive; and, in a gallery of the greatest 
men and women, we are happy to add a 
fine portrait of Rome’s mightiest genius, 
drawn by a careful and able hand. 

May, 1859. O. W. Wiext. 
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LIFE OF JULIUS CESAR. 





CHAPTER IL. 


FROM THE CONSULSHIP OF POMPEY AND 
CRASSUS TO THE RETURN OF POMPEY 
FROM THE EAST: CHZSAR: CICERO: CA- 
TALINE. (69—61 B.c.) 


C. Juntus Casar was born of an old 
Patrician family in the year 100 B.c. 
He was therefore six years younger 
than Pompey and Cicero. His father, 
C. Cesar, did not live to reach the Con- 
sulship. His uncle Sextus held that 
high dignity in 91 B.c., just before the 
outbreak cf the Social War. That L. 
Cesar who held command in the first 
year of that war (90 8.c.), and was au- 
thor of the famous Julian Law for 
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enfranchising the Allies, was a more 
distant kinsman, who adhered to the 
aristocratical party and fell a victim in 
the Marian massacre. But the con- 
nexion on which the young Patrician 
most prided himself was the marriago 
of his aunt Julia with the famous C 
Marius ; and at the early age of seven- 
teen he declared his adhesion to the 
popular party by espousing Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinna, who was at that 
time absolute master of Rome.t On 
the return of Sylla, he boldly refused 
to repudiate this wife, and only saved 
his life by skulking in the Apennines. — 
But at length his aristocratic friends 
induced the Dictator to pardon him. 
Sylla gave way against his own judg- 
ment, and told the Nobles to whom he 
bequeathed authority to “ beware of 

1 Yet he had already been married before to 


Cossutia, a rich heiress, He divorced her to 
marry Cornelia. 
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that dissolute boy.’ His first military 
service was performed under the Preetor 
L. Minucius Thermus, who was left by 
Sylla to take Mitylené; and in the siege 
of that place he won a civic crown for 
saving the life of a Roman citizen. On 
the death of Sylla he returned to Rome, 
and, after the custom of ambitious 
young Romans, though he was but in 
his twenty-third year, he indicted Cn. 
Dolabella, a partisan of Sylla, for ex- 
tortion in his province of Macedonia. 
The Senatorial Jury acquitted Dolabel- 
la as a matter of course; but the credit 
gained by the young Orator was great ; 
and he went to Rhodes to study rheto- 
ric under Molo, in whose school Cicero 
had lately been taking lessons. It was 
on his way to Rhodes that he fell into 
the hands of Cilician pirates. Redeem- 
ed by a heavy ransom, he collected 
some ships at Miletus, attacked his 
2 Dio CO. xliii. 48, ete. 
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captors, took the greater part of them. 
prisoners, and crucified them at Perga- 
mus, according to a threat which he 
had often made while he had been their 
prisoner. About the year 74 B.c. he 
heard that he had been chosen as one of 
the Pontifices, to sueceed his unele C. 
Aurelius Cotta, and he instantly return- 
ed to Rome, where he remained for 
some years, leading apparently a life of 
pleasure, taking little outward part in 
politics, but yet, by his winning man- 
ners and open-handed generosity, lay- 
ing in a large store of popularity. Many 
writers attribute to him a secret agency 
in most of the events of the time. The 
early attachment which he showed to 
the Marian party, and his bold defiance 
of Sylla’s orders, prove that he was 
quite willing and able to act against the 
Senatorial Oligarchy whenever oppor- 
tunity might offer. But we have no 
positive evidence on the matter, further 
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than that it was his uncle C. Cotta, who 
in 75 B.c. proposed to restore to the 
Tribunes some portion of the dignity 
they had lost by the Syllan Legislation, 
and that it was another uncle, L. Cotta, 
who was author of the celebrated Law 
(70 8.0.) for reorganising the Juries. 
After his Consulship, as we have seen, 
Pompey had remained for two years in 
dignified ease at Rome, envied by Cras- 
sus, and reposing on the popularity he 
had won. In 67 B.c. he left the city to 
take the command against the Pirates. 
In that year Cesar, being now in his 
thirty-third year, was elected Queestor, 
and signalized his year of office by an 
elaborate panegyric over the body of 
his aunt Julia, the widow of Marius. 
His wife Cornelia died in the same 
year, and gave occasion to another 
funeral harangue. In both of these 
ypeeches the political allusions were 
evident; and he ventured to have the 
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bust of Marius carried in procession 
among his family images for the first 
time since the terrible Dictatorship of 
Sylla. In 65 B.c. he was elected Curule 
Addile, and increased his popularity by 
exhibiting three hundred and twenty 
pairs of gladiators, and conducting all 
the games ona scale of unusual magnif- 
icence. The expense of these exhibi- 
tions was in great measure borne by his 
colleague M. Bibulus, who naively com- 
plained that Cesar had all the credit of 
the shows,—“ just as the temple of the 
Dioscuri, though belonging both to 
Castor and Pollux, bore the name of 
Castor only.” But he did not confine 
himself to winning applause by thea- 
trical spectacles. As Curator of the 
Appian Way he expended a large sum 
from his own resources. The Cimbrian 
trophies of Marius had been thrown 
down by Sylla, and no public remem- 
brance existed of the services rendered 
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to Rome by her greatest soldier. The 
popular Aidile ordered the images ana 
trophies, with suitable inscriptions, to 
be secretly restored ; and in one night 
he contrived to have them set up upon 
the Capitol, so that at daybreak men 
were astonished by the unaccustomed 
‘sight. Old soldiers who had served 
with Marius shed tears. All the party 
opposed to Sylla and the Senate took 
heart at this boldness, and recognized 
their chief. So important was the mat- 
ter deemed, that it was brought before 
the Senate, and Catulus accused Ceesar 
of openly assaulting the Constitution. 
But nothing was done or could be done, 
to check his movements. In all things 
he kept cautiously within the Law. 
The year of his Adileship was 
marked by the appearance of a man 
destined to an infamous notoriety,—L. 
Sergius Catilina, familiar to all under 


the name of Catiline. 
2 
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For some time after the death of Sylla, 
the weariness and desire of repose which 
always follows violent revolutionary 
movements had disposed all ranks of so- 
ciety to acquiesce in the Senatorial rule 
established by the Dictator. But more 
than one class of men soon found them- 
selves ill at ease, and the elements of 
trouble again began to move freely. 
All the families proscribed by Sylla, 
remembering their sometime wealth 
and consequence, cherished thethoughts 
that by a new revolution they might 
recover what they had lost; and the 
enthusiasm displayed when by the 
happy temerity of Cesar the trophies 
of Marius were restored, revealed to the 
Senate both the number and the increas- 
ing boldness of their political enemies. 
But besides these avowed enemies there 
was a vast number of persons, formerly 
attached toSylla, who shared the discon- 
tent of the Marian party. The Dicta- 
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tor paid the services of his instruments, ~ 
but he left all real power in the hands 
of a few great families. His own crea- 
tures were allowed to amass money, but 
remained without political power. 
Pompey and Crassus, who rose inde 
pendently of him, and almost in des- 
pite of his will, belonged to families so 
distinguished that in any state of things 
they might have reached the Consulate. 
But the upstarts who enjoyed a tran- 
sient greatness while Sylla was Dictator 
found themselves rapidly reduced to © 
obscurity. With the recklessness ot 
men who had become suddenly rich, 
they had for the most part squandered 
their fortunes. Neither money nor 
power was theirs. These men were for 
the most part soldiers, and ready for 
any violence which might restore their 
wealth and their importance. They 
only wanted chiefs. These chiefs they 
found among the spendthrift and prof- 
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ligate members of noble families, who 
like themselves had enjoyed the license 
of the revolutionary times now gone by, 
and like themselves were excluded from 
the councils of the respectable though 
narrow-minded men who composed the 
Senate and administered the govern- 
ment. These were the young Nobles, 
effeminate and debauched, reckless of 
blood, of whom Cicero often speaks with 
horror. 

Of these adventurers Catiline was 
by far the most remarkable. He be- 
longed to an old Patrician Gens, and 
had distinguished himself both by valor 
and cruelty in the late Civil War. He 
is said to have murdered his own bro- 
ther, and to have secured impunity by 
getting the name of his victim placed — 
on the proscribed lists. A beautiful 
and profligate lady, by name Aurelia 
Orestilla, refused his proffered hand 
because he had a grown-up son by a 
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former marriage; and this son speedily 
ceased to live. Notwithstanding these 
and other crimes, real or imputed, the 
personal qualities of Catiline gave him 
great ascendancy over the people at 
large, and especially over the young 
Nobles, who lacked money, and who 
were jealous of the few great families 
that now, as before the times of the 
Gracchi, had absorbed all political 
power. His strength and activity were 
such, that, notwithstanding his de- 
baucheries, he was superior to the 
soldiers at their own exercises, and 
could encounter skilled gladiators with 
their own weapons. His manners were 
open and genial, and he was never 
known to desert friends. By qualities 
so nearly resembling virtues, it is not 
strange that he deceived many, and 
obtained mastery over more. In 68 
B.c. he was elected Preetor, and in the 
following oo became Governor of the 
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Province of Africa. Here he spent two — 
years in the practice of every crime that 
is imputed to Roman Provincial rulers. 
During the year of Ceesar’s Addileship, 
Catiline was accused by no less a per- 
son than the profligate P. Clodius Pul- 
cher, who cared not how or at whose 
expense he gained distinction. Catiline 
had intended in that year to offer him- 
self Candidate for the Consulship. But 
while this accusation was pending, the 
law forbade him to come forward; and 
this obstacle so irritated him that he 
took advantage of a critical juncture of 
circumstances to plan anew Revolution. 

The Senatorial Chiefs, in their wish 
to restore at least an outward show of 
decency, had countenanced the intro- 
duction of a very severe Law to prevent 
Bribery by L. Calpurnius Piso, Consul 
for the year 67 B.c. Under this law 
P. Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius 
Pretus, Consuls-elect for 65 B.c., were 
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indicted and found guilty. Their elec- 
tion was declared void. L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, their 
accusers, were nominated by the Senate 
Consuls in their stead, without the 
formality of a new election. Catiline 
found Autronius ready for any violence; 
and these two entered into a conspiracy 
with another profligate young Noble- 
man, by name On. Piso, to murder the 
new Consuls on the Calends of January, 
—the day on which they entered upon 
office,—and to seize the supreme au- 
thority for themselves. The scheme is 
said to have failed only because Catiline 
gave the signal of attack before the 
armed assassins had assembled in sufli- 
cient numbers to begin their work. 
That this attempt was either not gen- 
erally known or not generally believed 
is indicated by the fact that Cn. Piso 
was intrusted by the Senate with the 
government of Spain. Hardly had he 
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arrived when he was murdered by the 
Spanish horsemen in attendance upon 
his person, men who had formerly served 
under Pompey in the Sertorian War. 
But who were the instigators, and what 
the causes, of this dark deed were ie 
never known. 

Catiline was acquitted on his trial, 
no doubt by the intentional misconduct 
of the case by Clodius. We are aston- 
ished to find the Consul Torquatus ap- 
pear as his Advocate, and to read a 
private letter of Cicero, in which the 
Orator expressed his willingness to 
undertake the same disreputable office. 
The reason which he gives himself for 
this assent is that in the next year he 
was to be Candidate for the Consulship: 
if Catiline were acquitted, he also would 
be acompetitor; and it would be better 
to have him as a friend than as an enemy. 
This alone speaks loudly for the influ- 
ence of Catiline; for at the same time 
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Cicero privately asserts his conviction 
that his guilt was clear as noonday. 

In the next year (64 B.c.) Ceasar 
made another movement in advance 
against the Syllan party, by bringing 
to trial two obscure men who had slain 
persons under the authority of Sylla’s 
Law of Proscription. They were found 
guilty and condemned. One of them, 
L. Bellienus, was an uncle of Catiline. 
On this hint, L. Lucceius brought Cati- 
line himself to trial for the same offence. 
He was acquitted, probably by the ex- 
ercise of influence which the obscure 
persons assailed by Czesar were unable 
to procure. But the condemnation of 
any person for obeying the ordinances 
of Sylla was a notable encroach- 
‘ment on the authority of his con- 
stitutional regulations; and the suc- 
cess which attended this step showed 
the discretion and judgment of Ceesar 
in the conduct of political warfare. 
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Catiline was now free to offer him- 
self for the Consulship. There was 
every reason to fear his success. Five 
of the six Candidates who opposed him 
were men of little note, and many of 
them men of indifferent character. The 
sixth was Cicero, whose obscure birth 
was a strong objection against him in 
the eyes of the Senatorial Nobility. 
But they had no choice. C. Antonius, 
brother of M. Antonius Creticus and 
younger son of the great Orator, was 
considered sure of his election; and he 
was inclined to form a coalition with 
Catiline. Cicero was supported by the 
Kquites, by the friends of Pompey whom 
he had so well served by his speech for - 
the Manilian Law, and by a number 
of persons whom he had obliged by his 
services as Advocate. What part he 
had hitherto taken in polities had been 
decidedly in opposition to the Senate. 
In early youth he had distinguished 
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himself by a daring attack upon Sylla’s 
proscriptions. As Aidile-elect he had 
strengthened the hands of Pompey in 
his assault on the Senatorial Courts by 
his bold and uncompromising accusa- 
tion of Verres. Lastly, he had given 
offence to Catulus and the leaders of 
the Senate by his eloquent support of 
the Manilian Law. But necessity 
knows no rule; and to keep out Cati- 
line, whom they feared and hated, the 
Senatorial Chiefs resolved to support 
Cicero, whom they disliked and des- 
pised. The Orator himself showed his 
usual activity. Publicly he inveighed 
against the coalition of Antonius and 
Catiline; privately he made advances 
to Antonius. His personal popularity 
and the support of the Aristocracy 
placed him at the head of the poll. An- 
tonius was returned as his colleague, 
though he headed Catiline by the votes 
vf very few Centuries. 
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We now come to the memorable 
year of Cicero’s Consulship, 63 B.c. It 
was generally believed that Catiline’s 
second disappointment in suing for the 
chief object of a Roman’s ambition 
would drive him to a second conspiracy. 
Immediately after his election, Cicero 
at once attached himself to the Senate 
and justified their choice. To detach 
Antonius from connexion with Catiline, 
he voluntarily ceded to him the lucra- 
tive Province of Macedonia, which he 
had obtained by lot. But Catiline’s 
measures were conducted with so much 
secresy that for several months no clue 
was obtained to his designs. 

Meantime Cicero had other diffieul- 
ties to meet. Among the Tribunes 
of the year were two persons attached 
to Cesar’s party, Q. Servilius Rullus 
and T. Atius Labienus. The Tribunes 
entered upon their office nearly a month 
before the Consuls: and in these few 
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days Rullus had come forward with an 
Agrarian Law, by which it was pro- 
posed to revive the measure of Cinna, 
and divide the rich public lands of 
Campania among the poor citizens of 
the Tribes. Cicero’s devotion to his 
new political friends was shown by the 
ready alacrity with which he opposed 
this popular measure. On the Calends 
of January, the very day upon which 
he entered office, he delivered a vehe- 
ment harangue in the Senate against 
the measure, which he followed up by 
elaborate speeches in the Forum. He 
pleased himself by thinking that it was 
in consequence of these efforts that 
Rullus withdrew his bill. But it is 
probable that Czesar, the real author 
of the law, cared little for its present 
success. In bringing it forward he 
secured favor for himself. In fore- 
ing Cicero to take part against it, 
he deprived the eloquent orator of 
3 
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a large portion of his hard-won popu- 
larity. | 

Soon after this Ceesar employed the 
services of T. Labienus to follow up 
the blow which in the preceding year 
he had struck against the Proseription 
of Sylla by an assault upon the arbi- 
trary power assumed by the Senate in 
dangerous emergencies. It will be re- 
membered that in the sixth Consulship 
of Marius the revolutionary enterprise 
of the Tribune Saturninus had been put 
down by resorting to the arbitrary 
power just noticed. Labienus, whose 
uncle had perished by the side of Satur- 
ninus, now indicted C. Rabirius, an 
aged Senator, for having slain the Trib- 
une. It was well known that the ac- 
tual perpetrator of the deed was a slave 
named Sceeva, who had been publicly 
rewarded for his services. But Rabi- 
rius had certainly been in the midst of 
the assailants, and it was easy to accuse 
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him of complicity. The actual charge 
brought against him was that he was 
guilty of High Treason (perduellio ;) 
and if he were found guilty, it would 
follow that all persons who hereafter 
obeyed the Senate in taking up arms 
against seditious persons would be liable 
to a similar charge. The cause was tried 
before the Duumviri, one of whom was 
L. Ceesar, consul of the preceding year; 
the other was C. Cesar himself. Hor- 
tensius and Cicero defended the old 
Senator. It would seem almost impos- 
sible for Ceesar to condemn an act which 
was justified by Marius himself, who 
had been obliged to lead the assault 
upon the Tribune’s party. But Cesar’s 
object was wholly political, and he was 
not troubled by scruples. The Duum- 
viri found Rabirius guilty. 

From this judgment the old Senator — 
appealed to the popular Assembly 
Cicero again came forward, in his Con. 
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sular robes, to defend him. He was — 
only allowed half-an-hour for his speech; 
but the defence which he condensed — 
into that narrow space was unanswera- 
ble, and must have obtained a verdict 
for his client, if it had been addressed 
to a calm audience. The People, how- 
ever, were eager to humiliate the Sen- 
atorial government, and were ready to 
vote, not according to the justice of the 
_ case, but according to their present 
political passion. In vain the Sen- 
ators descended into the Assembly and 
implored for a vote of acquittal. Ra- 
birius would certainly have been con- 
demned, had not Q. Metellus Celer, 
Pretor of the City, taken down the 
standard which from ancient times 
floated from the Janiculum during the 
sitting of the Comitia.2 But Ceesar’s 


8 A custom probably derived from the times 
when the Etruscans were foes of Rome, The 
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purpose was effectually answered. The 
governing body had been humbled, and 
their right to place seditious persons 
under a sentence of outlawry had been 
called in question. We may almost. 
suppose that Cesar himself suggested 
to Metellus the mode of stopping the 
trial; for he was never inclined to shed 
blood and oppress the innocent, unless 
when he deemed it necessary for his 
political ends. 

About the same time Cesar pro- 
moted an accusation against O. Cal- 
purnius Piso for malversation in his 
government of Gallia Narbonensis. 
Piso, when Consul, had led the oppo- 
sition to the Gabinian Law. He was 
acquitted on the present charge, and 


removal of the standard was, in those times, a 
signal of the enemy’s approach, and on this sig- 
aal the Comitia Centuriata became an army 
ready for battle. The form remained, though 
the reason hi long passed away. 
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became one of Cesar’s most determin- 
ed enemies.* . 
Cicero lost still more favor by the 
successful opposition which he offer- 
ed to an attempt to restore to their pol- 
itical rights the sons of those who had 
been on the proscribed lists of Sylla. 
In this he well served the purpose of 
the Senate by excluding from the Com- 
itia their mortal enemies; but he in- 
curred many personal enmities, and he 
advocated a sentence which was man- 
ifestly unjust and could be justified 
only by necessity. In return for these 
services he induced his new friends to 
second him in some measures of practi- 
eal reform. He procured a Law against 


4 This OC. Piso, the aristocrat, must be care- 
fully distinguished from On. Piso the dissolute 
associate of Catiline, and from L. Piso the 
enemy of Cicero and father-in-law of Ceasar. 
Several other Pisas occur in this period, and 
their identity of name leads to some confusion. 
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Bribery still more stringent than the 
Calpurnian Law of 67 8.c. At his in 
stance the Senate gave up the privilege 
by which every Senator was entitled to 
free quarters in any city of the Empire, 
on pretence that they were engaged in 
the service of the State. 

About this time the age and infir- 
mities of Metellus Pius made proba- 
ble a vacancy in the high office of Pon- 
tifex Maximus; and Labienus intro- 
duced a Law by which the right of 
election to this office was restored to 
the Tribes, according to the rule ob- 
served before Sylla’s Revolution. Very 
soon after, Metellus died, and Cesar 
offered himself as a candidate for this 
high office. Catulus, Chief of the Sen- 
ate and the respectable leader of the 
governing party, also came forward, as 
well as P. Servilius Isauricus. Czesar 
had been one of the Pontiffs from early 
youth: but he was known to be unscru- 
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pulous in his pleasures as in his politics, 
overwhelmed with debt, careless of re- 
ligion. His election, however, was a 
trial of political strength merely. It 
was considered so certain, that Catulus 
attempted to take advantage of the 
heavy debts which embarrassed him by 
offering him a large sum if he would 
retire from the contest. Csesar peremp- 
torily refused, saying that if more mo- 
ney were necessary for his purposes, he 
would borrow more. He probably 
anticipated that the Senate would use 
force to oppose him; for on the morn- 
ing of the election he parted from his 
mother Aurelia with the words, “1 
shall return as Pontifex Maximus, or 
you will see me no more.” His suc- 
cess was triumphant. Even in the 
Tribes to which his opponents belonged — 
he obtained more votes than they 
eounted altogether. No fact can more 
strongly prove the strength which the 
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popular party had regained under his 
adroit but unseen management. It is 
worth noting that in this year, when 
he first appeared as master of the Fo- 
rum, was born his sister’s son, M. Oc- 
tavius, who reaped the fruit of all his 
ambitious endeavors. 

The year was now fast waning, and 
nothing was known to the public of 
any attempts on the part of Catiline. 
That dark and enterprising person had 
offered himself again as Candidate for 
‘the Consulship, and he was anxious to 
keep all quiet till the result was known. 
But Cicero had become acquainted with 
a woman named Fulvia, mistress to 
Curius, one of Catiline’s confidential 
friends, and by her means he obtained 
immediate knowledge of all the designs 
of the conspirators. At length he con- 
sidered them so far advanced, that on 
the 21st of October he convened the 
Senate and laid all his information be- 
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fore them. So convinced were they 
of the danger, that on the next day a 
Decree was framed to invest the Con- 
suls with Dictatorial power, to be used 
at their discretion. At present, how- 
ever, this Decree was kept secret. 

Soon after, the Consular Comitia were 
held, and the election of the Centuries 
fell on D. Junius Silanus and L. Lici 
nius Murena, both of them adherer.zs 
of the Senatorial party. Catiline, dis- 
appointed of his last hopes of election, 
convened his friends at the house of M. 
Porcius Leeca, on the nights of the 6th 
and 7th of November ;> and at this meet- 


5 Our Jan. 11th, 62 B.c. In this and all fol- 
lowing dates correction must be made to obtain 
the real time. The Roman 1st of January of 
this year would be by our reckoning the 14th 
of March. It must be observed also that the 
Romans reckoned the night as belonging to the 
following day. What we call the night of the 
6th of November would be with them the night 
of the 7th. 
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ing it was determined to proceed to 
action. ©. Mallius, an old Centurion, 
who had been employed in levying 
troops secretly in Etruria, was sent to 
Fesulee as head-quarters, and ordered to 
prepare for war; Catiline and the rest 
of his associates were to organize revo- 
Jutionary movements within the City. 
Cicero was immediately informed of 
these resolutions through Fulvia, and 
resolved to dally no longer with the 
peril. He summoned the Senate to 
- meet on the 8th of November in the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator. Catiline, 
himself a Senator, with marvelous 
7 effrontery, appeared in his place; but 
every Senator quitted the bench on 
which he took his seat and left him 
alone. Cicero now rose and delivered 
that famous speech which is entitled 
his First Oration against Catiline. The 
conspirator attempted to reply; but a 
general shout of execration drowned 
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his voice. Unable to obtain a hearing, 
he left the Senate-house; and, perceiv- 
ing that his life was in danger if he re- 
mained at Rome, he summoned his 
associates together, and handed over 
the execution of his designs at home to 
M. Lentulus Sura, Preetor of the City, 
and C. Cethegus, while on that same 
night he himself left Rome to join Mal- 
lius at Feesule. On the following 
morning Cicero assembled the People 
in the Forum, and there in his Second 
Speech he told them of the flight of 
Catiline and explained its cause. 

The Senate now made a second’De- 
cree, in which Catiline and Mallius 
were proclaimed Public Enemies; and — 
the Consul Antonius was directed to 
take the command of an army destined 
to act against him, while to Cicero was 
committed the care of the City. Cicero 
was at a loss how to act; for he was not 
able to bring forward Fulvia as a wit- 
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ness, and after the late proceedings 
against Rabirius he was obliged to be 
very cautious in resorting to the use of 
Dictatorial power. But at this moment 
he obtained full and direct proof of the 
intentions of the conspirators. There 
were then present at Rome ambassadors 
from the Allobroges, whose business it 
was to solicit relief from the oppression 
of their governors and from the debts 
which they had incurred to the Roman 
Treasury. The Senate heard them cold- 
ly, and Lentulus took advantage of their 
discontent to make overtures to them 
in hope of obtaining military aid from 
their countrymen against the Senatorial 
leaders. At first they lent a ready ear 
to his offers, but thought it prudent to 
disclose these offers to Q. Fabius Sanga, 
whose family had long been engaged 
to protect their interests at Rome.® 


6 They had been conquered by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, nephew of Scipio Aimilianus, 
A 
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Fabius at once communicated with 
Cicero. By the Consul’s directions, the 
Allobrogian Envoys continued their in- 
trigue with Lentulus, and “demanded 
written orders, signed by himself, Cethe- 
gus, and others of the chief conspir- 
ators, to serve as credentials to their 
nation. Bearing these fatal documents, 
they set out from Rome on the evening 
of the 8d of December (5th of Feb. B.c.), 
accompanied by one T. Vulturcius, who 
carried letters from Lentulus to Catiline 
himself. Cicero, kept in full informa- 
tion of every fact, ordered the Preetors, 
L. Flaccus and C. Pomptinus, to take 
post with a sufficient force upon the 
Mulvian Bridge. Here the Envoys 
were quietly arrested, together with 
Vulturcius, and all their papers were 
seized. 

Early next morning, Cicero sent for 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and the others who 
had signed the Allobrogian creden- 
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tials, to his house. Utterly ignorant of 

what had passed, they came; and the 
Consul, holding the Preetor Lentulus by 
the hand, and followed by the rest, 
went straight to the Temple of Concord, 
where he had summoned the Senate to 
meet. YVulturcius and the Allobrogian 
Envoys were now brought in, and the 
Pretor Flaccus produced the papers 
which he had seized. The evidence 
was so clearly brought to a point, that 
the Conspirators at once confessed their 
hand-writing ; and the Senate decreed, 
that Lentulus should be deprived of 
his Przetorship, and that he with his 
accomplices should be put into the 
hands of eminent Senators, who were 
to be answerable for their persons. 
Lentulus fell to the charge of P. Len- 
tulus Spinther, who was then Atdile, 
Cethegus to that of Q. Cornificius, 
Statilius to Cesar, Gabinius to Crassus, 
Czeparius to Cn. Terentius. Immediate- 
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ly after the execution of this Decree, 
Cicero went forth into the Fornm, and 
in his Third Speech detailed to the as- 
sembled People all the circumstances 
which had been discovered. Not only 
had two Knights been commissioned by 
Cethegus to kill Cicero in his chamber 

a fate which the Consul eluded by re- 
fusing them admission, but it had been 
resolved to set the City on fire in twelve 
places at once, as soon as it was known 
that Catiline and Mallius were ready to 
advance at the head of an armed force. 
Lentulus, who belonged to the great 
Cornelian Gens, had been buoyed up 
by a Sibylline prophecy, which prom- 
ised the dominion over Rome to “ three 
C’s:” he was to be the third Cornelius 
after Cornelius Cinna and Oornelius 
Sylla. But it was to his sluggish re- 
missness that the fiery Cethegus attrib- — 
uted their ignominious failure; and it 
is probable that if the chief conduct of 
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the business had been left to this des- 
perate man, some attempt at a rising 
would have been made. 

The certainty of danger and the feel 
ing of escape filled all hearts with in- 
dignation against the Catilinarian gang; 
and for a moment Cicero and the Sen- 
ate rose to the height of pupularity. 

Two days after (Dec. 5—Feb. 7, 62 
B.0.), the Senate was once more sum- 
moned to decide the fate of the captive 
conspirators. Silanus, as Consul-elect, 
was first asked his opinion, and he gave 
it in favor of Death. Ti. Nero moved 
that the question should be adjourned 
till the contest with Catiline in the 
- field was brought to an end. Cesar, 
who was then Pretor-elect, spoke 
against capital punishment altogether 


and proposed that the prisoners should | 


» 


be condemned to perpetual chains in © 


various cities of Italy,—taking care in- 
sidentally to moot the question lately 
4% 
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raised in the case of Rabirius:as to the 
power of the Senate to inflict the pen- 
alty of death. His speech produced 
such an effect, that even Silanus de 
clared his intention to accede to Nero’ 

motion. But Cicero himself, and Cato, 
delivered vehement arguments in favor 
of extreme punishment, and the major- 
ity voted with them. Immediately after 
the vote, the Consul, with a strong 
guard, conveyed the prisoners to the 
loathsome dungeon called the Tullia- 
num, and here they were strangled by 
the public executioners. 

It is difficult to see how the State 
could have been imperiled by suffering 
the culprits to live,—at least till they 
had been allowed the chances of a reg- 
ular trial. If Rabirius was held guilty 
for taking part in putting Saturninus tu 
death,—a man who was actually in 
arms against the government, what had 
Cicero to expect from those who were 
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ready to deliver this verdict? It was 
not long before he had cause to rue his 
over-zealous haste. but, at present, a 
panic fear pervaded all classes. No 
one knew what danger threatened and 
who might be the sufferers. At the 
moment, the popular voice ratified the 
judgment of Cato, when he proclaimed 
Cicero to have justly deserved the title 
of “ Father of his Country.” 

Before the close of the Consular 
year, the Consul-elect Murena was in- 
dicted by C. Sulpicius, one of his com- 
petitors, for Bribery. The accusation 
was supported by Cato. Hortensius 
and Cicero undertook the defence. 
Cicero’s speech is extant: and the 
buoyant spirits with which he assails 
first the legal pedantry of Sulpicius and 
then the impracticable Stoicism of 
Cato, show how highly he was elated 
by his late successful management in 
grushing the conspiracy at home. There 
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can be no doubt that Murena was guilty. 
The only argument of any force used in 
his defence by Cicero was his statement 
of the danger of leaving the State with 
but one Consul when Catiline was at 
the head of an army in the field. And 
this argument probably it was that pro- 
cured the acquittal of the Consul-elect. 

The sequel may be briefly related. 
Before the execution of his accomplices, 
Catiline was at the head of two com- 
plete Legions, consisting chiefly of 
Sylla’s veterans. But servile insurrec- 
tions in Apulia and other places, on 
which Catiline counted, were promptly 
repressed: his own small army was 
very imperfectly armed; and their 
leader avoided a conflict with Anto- 
uius, who was continued in command 
as Proconsul. When the failure of the 
plot at home reached the insurgents, 
many deserted; and Catiline endeavor- 
ed to make good his retreat by Pistoja 
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into Cisalpine Gaul. But the passes 
were already beset by the Pro-preetor 
Metellus Celer; the Consul Antonius 
was close behind; and it became neces- | 
sary either to fight orsurrender. Catiline | 
and his desperadoes chose the braver 
course. His small army was drawn up 
with skill. Antonius, mindful of former 
intimacy with Catiline, alleged illness 
as a plea for giving up the command of 
his troops to M. Petreius, a skillful sol- 
dier. A short but desperate conflict 
followed. Mallius and his best officers 
fell fighting bravely. Catiline, after 
doing the duties of a good general and 
a brave soldier, saw that the day was 
lost, and rushing into the thick of battle 
fell:;with many wounds. He was taken 
up, still breathing, with a menacing 
frown stamped upon his brow. None 
were taken prisoners ; all who died had 
their wounds in front. 

It is impossible to part from this 
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strange history without adding a word 
with respect to the part taken by Ceesar 
and Crassus. Both these eminent per- 
sons were supposed to have been more 
or less privy to Catiline’s designs. If 
the first conspiracy attributed to Cati- 
line had succeeded, we are told that the 
assassins of the Consuls had intended to 
declare Crassus Dictator, and that Ceesar 
was to be Master of the Horse. Sueto- 
nius, in his love for improbable gossip, 
goes so far as to make Ceesar a principal 
actor in that first conspiracy ; and many 
Senators believed, or determined to 
believe, that he at least, if not Crassus, 
was guilty. 

Nothing seems more improbable than 
that Crassus should have countenanced 
a plan which involved the destruction 
of the City, and which must have been 
followed by the ruin of credit. He had 
constantly employed the large fortune 
which he had amassed in the Syllan 
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Proscription for the purposes of specu- 
lation and jobbing. One profitable 
branch of the latter business was to buy 
up promising youths, give them a first- 
rate education in music or any art to 
which they showed an aptitude, and 
then sell them at enormous prices. 
Speculations of this sort could only 
succeed in a state of political security. 
To a money-lender, speculator, and job- 
ber, a violent Revolution, attended by 
destruction of property and promising 
abolition of debts, would be of all 
things the least desirable. Crassus was 
not without ambition, but he never 
gratified the lust of power at the ex- 
pense of his purse. 

The case against Ceesar bears at first 
sight more likelihood. Sallust repre- 
sents Cato as hinting that Ceesar’s wish 
to spare the conspirators arose from his 
complicity with them. As that un- 
flinching politician was speaking in the 
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debate on the punishment of the Con- 
spirators, a note was privately put into 
Cesar’s hand. Cato stopped and de- 
manded that the note should be read 
aloud. Czesar handed it to his aceuser; 
it was a billetdoux from Servilia, the 
sister of Cato himself and wife of Sila- 
nus. “Take it, drunkard,” retorted the 
disappointed speaker. This first attack, 
then, had signally failed. But in the 
next year (62 B.c.), after Caesar had 
entered upon his Preetorship, accusa- 
tions were brought against several per- 
sons who were doubtless guilty. Among 
them Autronius, the accomplice of Cat- 
iline in his first conspiracy, earnestly 
implored Cicero to be his advocate. 
The orator refused, and Autronius was 
condemned. But, immediately after 
this; the world was scandalized to see 
the Orator undertake the defence of P. 
Sylla, who had been the colleague of 
Autronius, when both were ejected 
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from the Consulship,—more especially 
when it was whispered that he had re- 
ceived a large sum for his services. The 
speech remains, and a comparison of 
this pleading with his Catilinarian 
speeches shows that the latitude which 
Cicero allowed himself as an Advocate 
was little compatible with his new char- 
acter of a political leader. Notwith- 
standing the failure of the indictment 
against P. Sylla, the success which had 
lately attended their political efforts en- 
couraged some of the Senatorial Chiefs 
to raise a formal accusation against 
Cesar. A person called Vettius, already 
employed by Cicero as a spy, had made 
a gainful trade of his informations, and 
he offered to produce a letter from 
Cesar to Catiline, which would prove 
his guilt. Curius also came forward 
with similar assertions. Cicero and the 
more prudent of the Senators wished at 
ance to quash these tales. But Ceesar 
5 
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would not be content with this, and in 
full Senate he called on the Ex-consul 
to state what he knew of the mat- 
ter. Cicero rose, and in the most ex- 
plicit manner declared that so far from 
Cesar being implicated in the plot, he 
had done all that could be expected 
from a good citizen to assist in erushing 
it. The People, having learnt what 
was the question before the Senate, 
crowded to the doors of the House ana 
demanded Czesar’s safety. His appear- 
ance assured them, and he was weleom . 
ed with loud applause. It was only by 
his interference that Vettius was saved 
from being torn in pieces. Curius was 
punished by the loss of the reward 
which had been promised for his infor- 
mation. 

In truth, of evidence to prove Ozesar’s 
complicity with Catiline,there was really 
none; and the further the case is exam- 
‘ned, the less appears to be the proba 
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pility of such complicity. The course he 
had pursued for the purpose of undermin- 
ing the power of the Senatorial Aristoc- 
racy was perfectly consistent, and had 
been so successful hitherto, that he was 
little likely to abandon it at this precise 
moment for a scheme of reckless ruin 
and violence, from which others would 
reap the chief advantage. Even if 
Catiline had succeeded, he must have 
been crushed almost immediately by 
Pompey, who was preparing to return 
to Italy at the head of his victorious 
Legions. The desire of Czesar to save 
the lives of Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
rest, is at once explained, when we re- 
member that he had just before pro- 
moted the prosecution of Rabirius for 
obeying an order of the very kind 
against which he now argued. As the 
leader of the party of the Gracchi, of 
Saturninus, and of Marius, it was his 
cue always and everywhere to protest 
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against the absolute power assumed by 
the Senate in such emergencies, as un- 
constitutional and illegal. It is possible 
that he may have suspected the designs 
of Catiline; and at an earlier period he 
may have been sounded by that reck- 
less person, as a well-known opponent 
of the Senate. But without claiming 
for Ceesar any credit for principle or 
scrupulosity, we may safely conclude 
that it was utterly inexpedient for him 
to have any dealings with Catiline; and 
we may be sure that he was the last 
man to be misled into a rash enterprise 
which was not expedient for himself. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


POMPEY’S RETURN: FIRST TRIUMVIRATE? 
CHSAR’S CONSULSHIP: CLODIUS. (62- 
58 B.c.) 


In the first heat of his triumph, 
Cicero disclosed the weakness of his 
character. He was, to speak plainly, 
full of inordinate vanity, a quality 
which above all others deprives a man 
of the social and political influence, 
which may otherwise be due to his in- 
tegrity, industry, and ability. The 
more violent among the Senators who 
had taken him for their leader in the 
Catilinarian troubles were offended by 
his refusal to assail Ceesar ; ‘all the order 
was eeted by the constant iteration 
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of his merits. An Oligarchy will read 
ily accept the services of men of the 
people; but they never cordially unite 
with them, and never forgive a marked 
assumption of personal superiority. 
But it was not only the Senate at home 
that was irritated by hearing Cicero 
repeat :—“I am the Savior of Rome; 
I am the Father of my Country.” 
Pompey was now in Greece, on the eve 
of returning to Italy, and he had been 
watching Cicero’s rise to political emi- 
nence not without jealousy. Metellus 
Nepos,’ his Legate, had already re- 
turned to Rome with instructions from 
his Chief, and had been elected Tribune 


7 Several Metelli are mixed up with the his- 
tory of this period. Metellus Nepos was the 
younger brother of Metellus Celer, who as Pra- 
tor was in arms against Catiline in Cisalpine 
Gaul. They were great-grandsons of Metellus 
Balearicus, and therefore distant cousins of Me- 
tellus Pius, 
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for the next year. Cicero, in the full- 
ness of his heart, wrote Pompey a long 
account of his Consulate, in which he 
had the ill address to compare his own 
triumph over Catiline with Pompey’s 
Eastern Conquests. The General in 
his reply took no notice of Cicero’s ac- 
tions; and the Orator wrote him a sub- 
missive letter, in which he professes his 
hope of playing Leelius to his great cor- 
respondent’s Africanus. Meanwhile 
Metellus Nepos had entered upon his 
Tribunician office, and made no secret 
of his disapproval of Cicero’s conduct 
in putting citizens to death without 
trial. On the Calends of January, 
when the Ex-consul intended te have 
delivered an elaborate panegyric on 
himself and the Senate for their conduct 
in the late events, the Tribune inter- 
dicted him from speaking at all. He 
could do nothing more than step for- 
ward and swear alond that “he alone 
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had preserved the Republic.” The 
People, not yet recovered from the fear 
of Catiline and his erew, shouted in an- 
swer that he had sworn the truth. 
Metellus Nepos followed up this 
assault by two Dills,—one empowering 
Pompey to be elected Consul for the 
second time in his absenee; the other 
investing him with the command in 
Italy for the purpose of quelling the 
Insurrection of Catiline. COzesar sup- 
ported both these motions; but when 
Nepos began to read them to the People 
previous to submitting them to the votes 
of the Assembly, Cato, who was also one 
of the Tribunes for the year, snatched 
the paper from the hand of his colleague 
and tore it in pieces. Nepos then began 
to recite his Laws from memory; but 
another Tribune who was in the interest 
of the Senate, placed his hand over his 
mouth. A tumult followed. But pop- 
ular feeling was at present with those 
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who had so resolutely opposed Catiline. 
Nepos was obliged to forego his Bills, 
and for the time the Senate triumphed 
over the agent of Pompey. 

On laying down his Preetorship at 
the close of the year, Ceesar obtained 
Spain for his Province. His debtors, 
fearing that he might elude them alto- 
gether, threatened to detain him; and 
in this emergency he applied to Crassus, 
with whom he had for some time culti- 
vated friendly relations. Crassus, be- 
lieving in the fortune of Ceesar, advanc- 
ed the required sums, and the Pro- 
pretor set out for Spain at the very 
beginning of the year 61 B.c. 

Pompey, after his progress through 
Greece, had arrived in Italy, but not at 
Rome. Great apprehensions were felt 
there; for he was at the head of an 
army devoted to his person, and there- 
tore his power was not to be doubted ; 
he was as silent on political matters as 
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Monk on the eve of the Restoration, 
and therefore his intentions were sus- 
pected. But all fears and jealousies 
were dissipated for the moment, when 
he addressed his soldiers at Brundusium, 
thanked them for their faithful services, 
and dismissed them to their respective 
homes till it was time for them to attend 
his Triumph. He then set out for Rome, 
accompanied only by a few friends. 
Outside the walls he halted, and asked 
permission from the Senate to enter the 
City without forfeiting his claim to a 
Triumph. But what had been excused 
in Sylla after the act, was not to be 
allowed by anticipation to Pompey. 
Cato strenuously opposed the applica- 
tion, andit was refused. This Triumph, 
- the third which he had enjoyed, did not 
take place till the end of September. It 
.asted two days, and the sum of money 
paid into the Treasury exceeded all 
former experience. After the Triumph 
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he addressed set speeches both to the 
Senate and to the People, but with so 
much coldness and caution that no one 
could form any conclusion with respect 
to his present sentiments or intentions ; 
in particular he studiously avoided ex- 
pressing any clear opinion with respect 
to the late troubles, and the active part 
taken by Cicero and the Senate against 
the Catilinarian conspirators. Crassus, 
always jealous of Pompey, took advant- 
age of his rival’s cautious reserve, to 
rise in the Senate, and pronounce a 
panegyric upon Cicero; and this gave 
the Orator an opportunity of deliver- 
ing the elaborate speech which he 
had prepared for the Calends of 
January. Cicero sat down amid cheers 
from all sides of the House. It was 
probably the happiest 1n0ment of his 
life.8 

8¥or a lively description of the whole scene, 
see Cicero’s Letter to Atticus, i. 14. 
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The Consuls-elect were L. Afranius, 
an old and attached officer of Pompey, 
and Q. Metellus Celer, elder brother of 
Nepos.? The chief officers of state, 
therefore, seemed likely to be at the 
beck of the great General. But Afra- 
nius proved to bea cypher on the politi- 
cal stage, and Metellus Celer, exasperat- 
ed because Pompey had just divorced 
his sister, sided warmly with the Senate 
Ceesar was in Further Spain: Crassus, 
stimulated (as we have said) by ancient 
jealousy, had shown a disposition to 
oppose Pompey ; and the game, if pru- 
dently played, might have been won by 
the Senatorial leaders. But about this 
time they lost Catulus, their most re- 
spected and most prudent chief; and 
the blind obstinacy of Metellus Celer, 


9It was from this year that Pollio began his 
History of this Civil War :— 
“*Motum ex Metello Consule civicum, 
Bellique causas,” &c.—Horat. Od. ii. 1. 
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Cato, and others, converted Pompey 
from his cold neutrality into a warm 
antagonist. 

During his stay in the East after the 
death of Mithridates, he had formed 
Provinces and re-distributed Kingdoms 
by his own judgment, unassisted by the 
Senatorial Commission, which usually 
advised a Proconsul in such matters. 
He now applied to have the arrange- 
ments which he had made confirmed by 
authority of the Senate. But Lucullus 
and Metellus Creticus, though they had 
been allowed the honors of a Triumph, 
were not unjustly irritated at seeing 
that in the blaze of his triumphant suc- 
cess their own unquestionable merits had 
been utterly over-past and forgotten. 
They spoke warmly in the Senate of the 
unfair appropriation of their labors by 
Pompey, and persuaded the jealous ma- 
jority to withhold the desired confirm- 


ation. 
6 
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At the same time a Tribune named 
L. Flavius proposed an Agrarian Law, 
by which it was proposed to assign 
certain lands in guerdon to Pompey’s 
veteran soldiers. It seems that by the 
original terms of this Bill certain of 
Sylla’s assignments were canceled, and 
thus arose a general sense of insecurity 
in such property, till Cicero came for- 
ward and proposed the removal of all 
these objectionable clauses. But even 
in this amended form the Law, like all 
Agrarian Laws, was hateful to the 
Senate. The Consul Metellus Celer op- 
posed it with rancorous determination ; 
and Pompey, who disliked popular 
tumults, suffered the measure to be 
withdrawn, and brooded over the insult 
in haughty silence. Cicero made ad- 
vances to the great man, and received 
scraps of praise and flattery, which 
pleased him and deceived him, while it 
increased the coldness which had 
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already sprung up between him and the 
Senatorial Chiefs. But Pompey well 
knew the political impotence of the 
great Orator, and it was to a very differ- 
ent quarter that he cast his eyes to gain 
support against the Senate. 

Ozsar (as we have said) had taken 
his departure for Spain before Pompey’s 
return. In that Province he had availed 
himself of some disturbances on the 
Lusitanian border to declare war against 
that gallant people. He overran their 
country with constant success, and then 
turned his arms against the Gallecians, 
who seem to have been unmolested 
since the days of Dec. Brutus. In two 
_ campaigns he became master of spoils 
sufficient not only to pay off a great 
portion of his debts, but also to enrich 
his soldiery. There can be no doubt 
that he must have acted with great 
severity to wring these large sums from 
the native Spaniards. He never indeed 
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took any thought for the sufferings of 
the people not subject to Roman rule 
But he was careful not to be guilty of 
oppression towards the Provineials: his 
rule in the Spanish Provinces was long 
remarked for its equitable adjustment 
of debts and taxes due to the Roman 
Publicani and money-lenders. 

He left Spain in time to reach Rome 
before the Consular Elections of the 
year 60 B.c. ; for he intended to present 
himself as a candidate. But he also 
claimed a Triumph, and till this was 
over he could not begin his canvass. 
He therefore applied to the Senate for 
leave to sue for the Consulship without 
presenting himself personally in the 
City. The Senate probably repented of 
their stiffness in refusing Pompey’s de- 
mand a year before, and were disposed 
to make a merit of granting Ceesar’s 
reyuest. But Cato, who never would 
give way toa plea of expediency except 
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in favor of his own party, adjourned the 
decision of the question by speaking 
against time; and Cesar, who scorned 
the appearance in comparison with the 
reality of power, relinquished his Tri- 
umph and entered the City. He found 
Pompey, as he expected to find him, in 
high dudgeon with the Senate; for 
secret negotiations had already been 
opened between them. To strengthen 
their hands still further, Ceesar propos- 
ed to include Crassus in their treaty. 
This rich and unpopular nobleman had, 
as we have seen, made advances to 
Cicero and to the Senate; but these ad- 
vances had been ill received, and he 
lent a ready ear to the overtures of the 
dexterous negotiator who now address- 
ed him. Pompey also, at the instance 
vf Czesar, relinquished the old enmity 
which he bore to Crassus; and thus 
was formed that famous Cabal which is 
commonly, though improperly, called 
6 
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the First Triumvirate. It was at 
present kept studiously secret, and 
Cicero for some time after counted 
upon Pompey for neutralizing the am- 
bitious designs of Osesar, whose ex: 
pected return filled him with appre 
hension. 

Thus supported secretly by the influ- 
ence of Pompey, by the wealth of Cras- 
sus, and by his own popularity, Ceesar 
was elected to the Consulship by acclam- 
ation. He had formed a coalition 
with L. Lucceius, a man of letters, who 
had taken an active part against Cati- 
line, and who was expected to write a 
memoir of Cicero’s Consulship. But 
the Senatorial Chiefs exhausted every 
art of intrigue and bribery to secure the 

‘return of M. Calpurnius Bibulus, who 


10 Improperly, because it was a secret combin- 
ation, and not an open assumption of political 
power, such as to Roman ears was implied in 
the word Triumvirate. | 
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had been the colleague of Czesar in his 
previous offices, and was known to be a 
man of unflinching resolution. He was 
son-in-law to Cato, who to obtain a 
political advantage did not hesitate to 
sanction the bribery and corrupt prac- 
tices which on other occasions he loudly 
denounced. Bibulus was elected; and 
from the resolute antagonism of the two 
Consuls, the approaching year seemed 
big with danger. 

Cesar began the acts of his Consul 
ship by a measure so adroitly drawn up 
as to gratify at once his own adherents 
and Pompey and Cicero. It was an 
Agrarian Law, framed very carefully 
on the model of that which had been 
proposed last year by Pompey’s agents 
and amended by the Orator. Before 
bringing it forward in the Popular As- 
sembly he read it over clause by clause 
in the Senate, and not even Cato was 
able to find fault. But Bibulus declared 
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that the measure, however cautiously 
framed, was revolutionary, and should 
not pass while he was Consul. He 
therefore refused to sanction any further 
meetings of the Senate. COzesar, unable 
to convene the great Council without 
the consent of his colleague, now threw 
himself upon the People, and enlarged 
his Agrarian Bill to the dimension of 
the Laws formerly proposed by Cinna 
and by Rullus. Cicero now took alarm, 
and the Senatorial Order united in op- 
position to any distribution of their 
favorite Campanian lands. On the day 
appointed for taking the votes of the 
People, the most violent of the Oligar- 
chy met at the house of Bibulus. Hence 
they sallied out into the Forum and. 
attempted to dissolve the Assembly by 
force. But Cesar ordered his Lictors 
to arrest Cato; Lucullus was only saved 
from violence by the Consul himself, 
and the other leaders were obliged to 
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seek safety in flight. After this vain 
effort, in which the Senators set an ex- 
ample of violence, Bibulus attempted 
to stop proceedings by sending word 
that he was engaged in consulting the 
heavens to determine whether the As- 
sembly could be legally held; and that, 
till his divinations were concluded, no 
business was to be done. But Cesar 
set his message at naught, and proceed- 
ed as if all formalities had been regu- 
larly observed. Finding that arms and 
auguries were equally powerless, Bibu- 
lus shut himself up in his house for 
the remainder of his term of office, and 
contented himself with protesting from 
time to time against the acts of his 
Colleague. After this victory, Czesar 
ealled upon Pompey and Crassus before 
the whole Assembly to express their 
. opinions with respect to the Bill. Pom- 
pey warmly approved it, and declared 
that if others drew swords ‘o oppose it 
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he would cover it with his shield. Cras- 
sus spoke in a similar strain. After this 
public manifestation of the union of the 
Triumvirs all opposition ceased. The 
Bill became Law, and Cesar forced 
every Senator to swear obedience to its 
provisions. Cato and some others made 
a struggle, but finally complied. Cicero 
looked on in blank perplexity. 

Cesar immediately followed up this — 
successful movement by procuring from 
the People a full acknowledgment of 
Pompey’s Acts in the East. Here again 
the Senate saw what they had captious- 
ly refused employed as a means for 
cementing the union of the Triumvirs 
against them. It was also a great an- 
noyance that the department of Foreign 
Affairs, which they regarded as abso- 
lutely their own, should thus uncere- 
moniously be invaded by the Assembly 
of the People. 

The next step taken by the dexterous 
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Consul was to establish his credit with 
another class in the community, the 
Equites, who also (it may be observed) 
were especially favored both by Pompey 
and Cicero. The Orator, during his Con- 
sulship, had prided himself on effecting 
a union between the Senatorial and. 
Equestrian Orders. The tax-collectors 
(it seems) had made a high offer for the 
taxes of Asia at the last auction, and 
they prayed to be let off their contract. 
Cicero undertook their cause, and at the 
time when he relinquished office had 
good hopes of success. But Cato, al- 
ways jealous of indulgent measures, 
opposed it with his utmost force, and 
the Equites were held strictly to their 
bargain. At Ceesar’s suggestion, a Law 
was passed, remitting a third part of 
what they had agreed to give. The 
refusal of the Senate appears to have 
been somewhat harsh; and the favor 
which they might have achieved with 
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little loss was transferred to their most 
dangerous enemy. 

Other popular Laws, mostly benefi- 
cial in their tendency, were passed at 
the instance of Cesar, among which 
may be noted one which at an earlier 
stage might have done much towards 
establishing the authority of the Senate, 
by forcing it into harmony with public 
opinion. By the Law in question it 
was provided that the acts and proceed- 
ings of the Senate should be regularly 
published. : 

Before he quitted office, Ceesar deter 
mined to provide for his future power. 
The Senate had assigned him the insig 
nificant province of managing the for- 
ests and public pastures of Italy. But 
the Tribune Vatinius, his creature, pro- 
posed a Law by which the selection of 
Consular Provinces by the Senate was 
suspended, and a special provision made 
for Cesar. By this Law he was in- 
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vested, as Proconsul, with the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul and Ilyricum, 
and the command of two Legions; and 
this government was conferred upon 
him for the extraordinary term of five 
years. No doubt his purpose in obtain- 
ing this Province was to remain as near 
Rome as possible, and by means of the 
troops necessarily under his command, 
to assume a commanding position with 
regard to Roman politics. Circum- 
stances unexpectedly enlarged his sphere 
of action, and enabled him to add to 
his political successes that which his 
brief career in Spain hardly justified,— 
the character of a skillful and triumph- 
ant General. For some time past there 
had been threatening movements in 
Transalpine Gaul. The Allobrogians, 
who had been treated with little con- 
sideration after the services rendered 
hy their Envoys in the Catilinarian 
pal had endeavored to redress 
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their grievances by arms, and had been 
subdued by Pontinus, one of the Pre- 
tors employed by Cicero in the arrest 
at the Mulvian Bridge. The Aiduans 
(who inhabited modern Burgundy,) 
though in alliance with Rome, were 
suspected of having favored this revolt. 
On the banks of the Rhine the Suevi, 
a powerful German Tribe, were threat- 
ening inroads which revived the mem- 
ory of the Cimbric and Teutonic times; 
and the Helvetian mountaineers were 
moving uneasily within their narrow 
borders. An able and active comman- 
der was required to meet these various 
dangers; and the Senate perhaps thought 
that by removing Ceesar to a distant, 
perilous, and uncertain war, they might 
expose him to the risk of failure, or at 
Jeast that absence might diminish the 
prestige of his name. At any rate, it 
was the Senate which added the Pro- 
vince of Transalpine Gaul, with an addi- 
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tional Legion, to the Provinces already 
conferred upon him by popular Vote. 
Pompey and Crassus warmly supported 
the Decree,—a fact which might have 
caused the Senate to repent of their 
liberality. 

Pompey, we have said, had divorced 
his wife Ozecilia on his return from 
Asia; and Cesar took advantage of this 
circumstance to cement his political 
union with Pompey by offering to him 
the hand of Julia, his young and beau- 
tiful daughter. Pompey accepted the 
offer, and had no reason to repent it as 
a husband, whatever may be thought 
of its effect on his public career. The 
letters of Cicero to Atticus, written 
during this period, reveal in a very 
lively manner the perplexity of the 
Orator. He still hoped against hope 
in Pompey, but in private he does not ° 
aissemble his misgivings. At length 
affairs took place which effectually 
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opened his eyes. Early in the day he 
tries to put a geod face upon the mat- 
ter: he represents his union with Pom- 
pey as being so close, that the young 
men nicknamed the great General 
Cneus Cicero; he professes his un- 
shaken confidence in his illustrious 
friend; he even hopes that they may 
may be able to reform Osar. His 
confidence is much shaken by Pompey’s 
approbation of Ceesar’s Agrarian Law; 
and he begins to fear that the great 
Eastern Conqueror, — Sampsiceranus, 
Alabarches, the Jerusalemite, (such are 
the names which he uses to indicate the 
haughty reserve of Pompey),—is aim- 
ing at a tyranny; then again he relents, 
affects to believe that young Curio, an 
ardent supporter of the Senate, is more 
popular than Cesar, and regrets Pom- 
pey’s isolation. Still he believes in his 
unaltered attachment, and continues to 
hope that he will ultimately declare 
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himself for the Senate, till at length he 
is roused from his waking dream by the 
marriage of the great man with Julia, 
and by the approach of personal danger 
to himself. 

During Cesar’s Preetorship, he had 
lent the house which belonged to him 
as Chief Pontiff for the celebration of 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea,—rites 
at which it was not lawful for any but 
women to be present. Young App. Clo- 
dius either had or aspired to have an 
intrigue with Pompeia, Cesar’s third 
wife, and contrived to enter the forbid- 
den precincts disguised as a singing 
girl. He was discovered by his voice; 
and the matter was considered import- 
ant enough to be investigated by the 
Senate. But nothing was done till the 
next year, when Clodius was Queestor. 
He wag then brought to trial, and plead- 
ed an alibi. Cssar and Cicero were 


summoned as witnesses against him. 
V% 
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Ceesar had divorced his wife, in conse 

quence of the affair, but professed igno- 
rance of all that had passed. “ Why, 
then,” it was asked, “have you put 
away your wife ?”—a question to which 
he gave the famous reply :—“ Ceesar’s 
wife must be above suspicion.” Cicero, 
on the other hand, who justly detested 
the profligate character of Olodius, de- 
clared that he had. seen and spoken 
with Clodius on that very day at Rome. 
He thus overthrew his plea of an alibi, 
and followed up his evidence by several 
pointed speeches in the Senate. There 
was no doubt of the guilt of Clodius. 
Bnt the matter was treated as a trial 
of political strength ; by corruption and 
other arts, he was acquitted; and, before 
Ceesar’s Consulship, he had conceived 
the desire of satisfying his vengeance 
upon Cicero and the Senate by becom- 
ing Tribune of the Plebs. But his Pa- 
trician pedigree—the sole relic of the 
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old distinction between the Orders— 
forbade his election to this office. Ce- 
sar, in the first instance, attempted to 
gain the support of Cicero, as he had 
gained the support of Pompey, by prom- 
ises. But though the Orator received 
these advances with some pleasure, it 
was more in the hope of converting the 
popular statesman to his own opinion 
than with any thought of being con- 
verted. But Cesar was not the man to 
be led by Cicero. He soon saw that 
he should not prevail by fair means, 
and therefore endeavored to alarm the 
Orator by threatening to introduce a 
Law fur making Clodiusa Plebeian. But 
Cicero relied on Pompey, and felt no 
alarm for himself. After the marriage 
of Pompey with Julia, he still stood 
aloof, and presently provoked Cesar to 
fulfill his threats. O. Antonius, Cicero’s 
colleague in the Consulship, had lately 
seturned from his Macedonian Govern- 
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ment. He had been guilty of more 
than the usual measure of extortion and 
oppression, and Clodius sought popu- 
larity by impeaching him. Cicero ap- 
peared as his Advocate, and took occa- 
sion to contrast his own forgotten ser- 
vices in the Catilinarian conspiracy 
with the present condition of public 
affairs. An immediate report of this 
speech was conveyed to Ogsar. It was 
delivered at noon, and the same after- 
noon Cesar gave his consent to the 
proposed Law for removing Clodius 
from his Patrician rank. Presently 
after, the reckless young Noble was 
elected Tribune for the ensuing year, 
that is for 58 B.c. Cicero was justly 
thrown into consternation. 

The Consular Elections were equally 
disheartening. Czsar had just espous- 
ed Calpurnia, the daughter of L. Piso, 
who also had been lately accused by 
the busy Clodius. This Piso was now 
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chosen Consul, at Czesar’s recommend- 
ation, together with Au. Gabinius, who, 
as Tribune, had moved the Law for 
conferring the extraordinary command 
of the Mediterranean upon Pompey. 
It was evident that these Consuls, one 
the father-in-law of Cesar, the other a 
mere creature of Pompey, would serve 
as the tools of the Triumviral Cabal. 

In December Clodius entered upon 
office as Tribune. Cvzesar did not set 
out for his Province before the end 
of March in the next year (58 B.c.) 
During these three months, he was 
actively employed in removing from 
Rome the persons most likely to thwart 
his policy. Close to the gates lay the 
Legions which he had levied for service 
in Gaul; so that, if need were, military 
force was at hand to support Clodius in 
the Forum. 

tnmediately after entering upon 
vfhce, the Tribune began his assaults 
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upon the Senate, and Cicero was one ot 
the first objects of his attack. Ceasar 
was determined at all risks to remove 
the Orator from Rome; but he was 
willing to have spared him the rude 
treatment which he was certain to ex- 
perience from Clodius. He had there- 
fore offered him first one of the com- 
missionerships for executing the Agra- 
rian Law, and then a lieutenancy under 
himself in Gaul. But Cicero declined 
both offers, and Czesar left him to the 
mercies of the vindictive Tribune. 
Clodius at once gave notice of a Bill, © 
enacting that any magistrate who had 
put Roman Citizens to death without a 
regular trial should be banished. from 
the soil of Italy, thus embodying in a 
direct law the principle which Cesar 
had sought to establish by the indict- 
ment of Rabirius. At first Cicero 
trusted to Pompey and his own imagin 
ary popularity. But the haste with 
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which Cicero had acted was condemned | 
by Metellus Nepos, the agent of Pom 
pey, even before the league with Ceesar 

and many who had applauded Cicero 
at the time now took part with Clodius 
Finding also that the reckless Tribune 
was supported by Cesar and his Le 
gions in the background, the frighten 
ed Orator put on mourning, and can- 
vassed for acquittal. The greater part 
of the Senators and Knights, if we may 
believe Cicero, followed his example, 
but Clodius persevered, and the Con 
suls ordered the mourners to resume 
their usual apparel. Notwithstanding 
this significant hint, he applied to these 
. very Magistrates for protection. Gabi- 
nius, the friend of Pompey, rudely re- 
pulsed his advances; Piso, the father- 
in-law of Cesar, gave him fair words, 
but no realhope. As a last chance, he 
appealed to Pompey himself, who main- 
tained the cold reserve which he had 
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affected ever since his return, and told 
him, with what in truth was bitter 
mockery, to seek assistance from the 
Consuls. In this desperate case he 
held counsel with his friends. The 
Senators felt that Cicero’s cause had 
become their own, and repented of the 
coldness which they had shown to their 
most distinguished partizan, since the 
time that he had served them well in 
the matter of Catiline’s plot. Lucullus 
shook off his luxurious indolence for a 
moment, and advised an appeal to arms. 
But, after full deliberation, even Cato 
recommended the Orator to leave Italy 
before the Law passed, and wait for. 
better times. He complied with a 
heavy heart,—for Rome, the Forum, 
and the Senate-House, were all the 
world to him,—and left the capital be- 
fore Ceesar’s departure for his Province. 
No sooner was his back turned, than 
Sex. Clodius, a client of the audacious 
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Tribune, brought in a second Bill, by. 
which Cicero was expressly attacked by 
name. He was forbidden to approach 
within four hundred miles of Rome: all 
who harbored him within those limits 
were subjected to heavy penalties: all 
his property was confiscated. His 
' favorite house on the Palatine, with his 
villas at Tusculum and at Formiz, were 
to be destroyed. ‘The great Orator lin- 
gered on the southern shores of his 
beloved Italy, at Vibo, at Thurii, at 
Tarentum, at Brundusium, in hopes 
that his friends might even yet baffle 
the designs of Clodius. But his hopes 
faded and vanished. In his letters he 
pours forth unmanly lamentations; ac- 
euses all—Cato, Hortensius, even hig 
friend Atticus; refuses to see his broth- 
er Quintus; and seriously debates the 
question of suicide. Atticus began t¢ 
be alarmed for his friend’s sanity. At 
length he crossed the sea, and sought 
& 
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refuge at Thessalonica, in Macedonia; 
for the Province of Greece, in which he 
would fain have fixed his place of exile, 
was ruled by a Magistrate of the adverse 
party. 

The next person to be disposed of 
was Cato. This remarkable man has 
already come before us on one or two 
occasions which serve to indicate his 
character. He was great-grandson of 
the old Censor, and resembled him in 
many points, though he wanted much 
of the politic shrewdness of his ancestor. 
He was five years younger than Cesar, 
and at present therefore not more than 
thirty-seven years of age. In 65 B.o. 
he had served as Questor, and had then 
entered the Senate. He was Tribune 
three years later in company with 
Clodius. From the time when his 
speech determined the fate of Catiline, 
his unflinching and resolute character 
had made him, notwithstanding his 
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youth, one of the leaders of the Senato- 
rial Oligarchy ; and after the death of 
Catulus, he took far the most determin- 
ed part in opposing the popular party. 
But the Stoic Philosophy which he pro- 
fessed almost unfitted him for the po- 
litical life of that dissolute and unscru- 
pulous age. He applied the rules of 
Zeno’s inflexible logic with the same 
unflinching rigor to politics as to math- 
ematics, without regard to times or 
persons or places, and treated questions 
of mere expedience as if they were 
matters of moral right and wrong. 
Cicero often complains of his imprac- 
ticable and pedantic stiffness, and re- 
presents him as applying the principles 
of an Utopian philosophy to a State in 
the last condition of corruption. At 
times, however, party spirit overcame 
even Cato’s scruples, and to gain a vic- 
sory he forgot his philosophy. But no 
definite accusation could be brought 
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against him as against Cicero; and 
therefore, to remove him from Rome, 
he was charged with a business of ap- 
parent honor. Ptolemy, brother of the 
King of Egypt, was Prince of Oyprus; 
and when Clodius was in the hands of 
the pirates this Prince contributed the 
paltry sum of two talents towards his 
ransom. ‘The Tribune, who never for- 
got or forgave, brought in a Law, by 
which Cyprus was annexed to the 
Roman Empire; and Cato, though he 
held no Curule office, was invested 
with Preetorian rank for the exeeution 
of this iniquitous business. Cato pre- 
tended not that he was ignorant of the 
real purpose of this mission. But he 
declared himself ready to obey the Law, 
left Rome soon after Cicero’s departure, 
and remained absent for about two 
years. When, therefore, Ceesar left 
Rome in the spring of the year 58 B.c. 
to assume the government of Gaul, the 
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Senate was left in a state of paralysis 
from the want of able and resolute 
leaders. 

After Cvzesar’s departure, Clodius 
pursued his democratic measures with- 
out let or hindrance. He abolished the 
Law of the comitial auspices by which 
Bibulus had attempted to thwart Ceesar 
in the former year. He distributed the 
Freedmen and city-rabble throughout 
all the Tribes. He restored the trade- 
unions and companies, which had been 
abolished by the Senate nine years be- 
fore. He deprived the Censors of the 
power of removing Senators or degrad- 
ing Citizens, unless each person so dis- 
honored had previously been found guil- 
ty by a verdict of the Law-courts, and 
unless both Censors concurred in every 
sentence. He gave such an extension 
to the unwise Corn-laws of C. Gracchus 
and Saturninus, that grain, instead of 


being sold at a low rate, was distributed 
ge 
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without price to all citizens of Rome. 
Some of these Laws were probably 
based upon suggestions of Ceesar’s. But 
even those of which he may have ap- 
proved generally were passed in a form 
and in a manner of which he could not 
approve; and of some he is known ut- 
terly to have disapproved. But for the 
time Clodius and his gang were masters 
of Rome. Czesar was in Gaul. Neither 
Pompey nor Crassus stirred hand or 
foot to interfere. 
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CHAPTER M1. 


O#SAR IN GAUL: BREACH BETWEEN POM- 
PEY AND C#SAR. (58-50 B.c.) 


Ir was but a few days after Cicero 
had left Rome, that Cesar received 
news from Gaul which compelled his 
precipitate departure. The Helvetians 
in great numbers were advancing upon 
Geneva, with the purpose of crossing 
the Rhone near that town, the extreme 
outpost of the Province of Transalpine 
Gaul, and forcing their way through 
that Province to seek new settlements 
nthe West. In eight days, the active 
Proconsul travelled from the gates ot 
Rome to Geneva. Arrived there, he 
lined the river with fortifications such 
as compelled the Helvetians to pass into 
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Gaul by a longer and more difficult 
route over the Jura; he then followed 
them across the Arar (Saone), and after 
a murderous battle near Bibracté (Au- ~ 
tun in Burgundy), compelled the rem- 
nant to return to their own country. 
Immediately after clearing the fron- 
tiers of the Province of these invaders, 
he accepted the invitation of the Afdu- 
ans and other Gauls dwelling westward 
of the Saone to expel from their borders 
a formidable German Tribe, which had 
passed the Rhine and were threatening 
to overrun all Northern Gaul. These 
Suevi, who have left their name and a 
remnant of their race in modern Suabia, 
were led by a great chief named Aric — 
vistus. Ariovistus at first proposed to 
divide Gaul with the Romans; but 
Cesar promptly rejected all such over- 
tures, and war followed. So alarmed 
were the Roman Legionaries at the 
prospect of a contest with the Germans, 
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huge in frame and multitudinous in 
number, that it required all Cesar’s 
adroitness to restore their confidence. 
“Tf,” he said, “all deserted him, he © 
would himself brave every hazard, and 
face the foe with the Tenth Legion 
alone.” This had the desired effect. A 
desperate battle was fought about five 
miles from the Rhine, somewhere north 
of Bale, in which the Germans were 
utterly defeated; and Ariovistus him- 
self only escaped in a boat across the 
great river which was long destined to 
remain as the boundary between the 
' Celtic and Teutonic races. 

Thus in one campaign, not only the 
Roman Province, but all Gaul, was de- 
livered from the presence of those Ger- 
man invaders whose congeners in the 
time of Marius had overrun the whole 
country, and whose descendants at a 
‘ater period gave to the conquered land 
its new name of France. 
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Ceesar’s troops wintered in the heart 
of the country which he had just set 
free from the Suevian invaders. This 
position at once roused the jealousy of 
the Belgic Tribes to the north of the 
Seine, and a powerful confederacy was 
formed to bar any designs which might 
be entertained by Cesar for extending 
the dominion of Rome beyond its pre- 
sent limits. Czesar, informed of their 
proceedings, did not wait to be attacked. 
He raised two new Legions without 
expecting the authority of the Senate, 
and early in the next year (57 B.c.) en- 
tered the Belgic territory, which was 
then bounded southward by the Seine 
and Marne. Here he occupied a strong 
position on the Aisne, and baffled all 
the efforts of the confederates to dislodge 
him or draw him out to battle. Wea. 
ried out, they dispersed, each to their 
own homes; and Ceesar advanced rap- 
idly into the countrv of the Nervians, 
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the most formidable people of the Belgic 
League, who then occupied the district 
between the Sambre and the Scheld. 
As he was forming his camp upon the 
right bank of the first-named river, he 
was surprised by the watchful enemy, 
and his whole army was nearly cut off. 
He retrieved the disaster only at the 
most imminent peril to himself, and had 
to do the duty both of a common sol- 
dier and a general. But when the first 
confusion was over, the Roman disci- 
pline prevailed; and the brave bar- 
barians were repulsed with prodigious 
slaughter. After this desperate battle, 
he received the submission of the whole 
country south of the Lower Rhine. 

In the following year (56 B.c.), he 
built a fleet, and quickly reduced the 
amphibious people of Bretagne, who 
had defied his power and insulted his 
officers. He then attempted, but with- 
out success, to occupy a post at or near 
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Martigny, in the Valais, for the purpose 
of commanding the Pass of the Pennine 
Alp (Great St. Bernard), received the 
submission of the Aquitanians in the 
extreme south through his young lieu 
tenant P. Crassus, son of the Triumvir, 
and himself chastised the wild Tribes 
who occupied the coast-lands which now 
form Picardy, Artois, and French Flan- 
ders, —the Menapii and the Morini, 
“remotest of mankind.” Thus in three 
marvelous campaigns, he seemed to 
have conquered the whole of Gaul, from 
the Rhine and Mount Jura to the West- 
ern Ocean. The brilliancy and rapid- 
ity of his successes silenced all question- 
ings at Rome. No attempt was made 
to call him to account for levying armies 
beyond what had been allotted to him 
by law. Thanksgivings of fifteen days 
—an unprecedented length of time— 
were decreed by the Senate. 

The winter months of each year were 
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passed by the Proconsul on the Italian 
side of the Alps. After traveling through 
his Cisalpine Province to hold assizes, 
inspect public works, raise money for 
his wars, and recruit his troops, he fixed 
his head-quarters at Luca (Lucca)—a 
town on the very frontier of [oman 
Italy, within two hundred miles of Rome 
itself. Here he could hold easy com- 
munication with his partisans at home. 
Lucca during his residence was more 
like a regal court than the quarters of a 
Roman Proconsul. At one time two 
hundred Senators were counted among 
his visitors; one hundred and twenty 
Lictors indicated the presence of the 
numerous magistrates who attended his 
levées. This was in the spring of 56 
B. ¢., When both Pompey and Crassus 
came to hold conference with him. To 
explain the object of this visit, we must 
know what had been passing at Rome 
since his departure two years before. 
9 
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It has been mentioned that Clodius, 
supported by the Consuls Piso and 
Gabinius, remained absolute at Rome 
during the year 58 B.c. But the in- 
solence and audacity of the Patrician 
Tribune after the departure of Ozesar 
at length gave offence to Pompey. 
Clodius had obtained possession of the 
person of a son of Tigranes, whom the 
great conqueror had brought with him 
from the East; and in order to raise 
money for some of his political projects, 
the Tribune accepted a large ransom 
for the young prince. The Preetor L. 
Flavius, a creature of Pompey’s, endeay- 
ored to arrest the liberated prisoner ; 
but Clodius interfered at the head of an 
armed force, and in the struggle which 
ensued several of Pompey’s adherents 
were slain. The great man was irrev- 
ocably offended, and determined to 
punish the Tribune by promoting the 
recall of Cicero, his chief enemy. Ever 
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since the departure of the Orator, his 
friends had been using all exertions to 
compass this end. His brother Quin- 
tus, who had lately returned from a 
three years’ government in Asia, and 
was about to join Cesar as one of his 
Legates, his friend Atticus, who on this 
occasion forsook his usual epicurean 
ease, his old but generous rival Horten- 
sius,—all joined with his wife Terentia, 
a woman of masculine spirit, to watch 
every opportunity for promoting his 
interests. The Province of Macedonia 
had been assigned by a Law of Clodius 
to Piso; and Cicero, partly through 
fear of the new Proconsul, partly 
through desire of approaching Italy, 
ventured before the end of the year to 
Dyrrhachium, though it was within the 
orescribed four hundred miles. But 
Pompey’s quarrel with Clodius had 
already been announced by the election 
to the Consulate of P. Lentulus Spin- 
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ther, a known friend of Cicero, and Q. 
Metellus Nepos, a creature of Pompey. 

An attempt had been already made 
in the Senaie to cancel the Law by 
which Cicero had been banished, on the 
ground of its having been carried with- 
out regard to constitutional forms. But 
this attempt was stopped at once by 
Tribunician veto, and the impatient 
Orator was obliged to wait for the new 
year. The new Consuls, on entering 
office (58 B.c.), immediately moved for 
the Orator’s recall; and it was proposed 
by L. Cotta that the Law by which he 
was banished, being informal, should 
be set aside by the authority of the 
Senate. But Pompey, both for the 
sake of peace, and also that Cicero 
might be restored with all honor and 
publicity, urged that a Law should be — 
brought in for the purpose. It was 
not, however, easy to carry such a Law. 
Clodius, though no longer Tribune, had 
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adherents in the new College, who re- 
solutely interposed their veto. The 
motion was dropt for the moment, but 
was presently renewed; and Clodius 
entered the Forum at the head of a 
large retinue fully armed and prepared 
for any violence. A regular battle fol- 
lowed, which left Clodius master of the 
field. For some days Rome was at his 
mercy. With his own hand he fired 
the Temple of the Nymphs and destroy- 
ed the Censorial Registers. He attack- 
ed his enemies’ houses, and many per- 
sons were slain in these riotous assaults. 
No public attempt was made to stop 
him. The Consuls were powerless. Of 
Pompey and Crassus we hear not. But 
a young Nobleman, named T. Annius 
Milo, bold and reckless as Clodius him- 
self, raised a body of Gladiators at his 
own charge, and succeeded in checking 
she lawless violence of the Tribune by 
the use of violence no less lawless. The 
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Bill for Cicero’s recall was now for 
the third time brought forward; and 
after long delays, caused by fresh inter- 
ference of the Clodian Tribunes, it was 
passed in the month of August. 
Meantime the impatient Orator had 
been writing letters from Thessalonica 
and Dyrrhachium, in which he con- 
tinued to accuse his friends of coldness 
and insincerity. But when the Law 
was passed, all the clouds vanished. 
Early in September, about a year and 
four months after his departure, he ap- 
proached the City, and crowds attended 
him along the whole length of the Ap- 
pian Way. From the Porta Capena to 
the Capitol, all the steps of the Tem- 
ples and every place of vantage were 
thronged by multitudes, who testified 
their satisfaction by loud applause. For 
the moment, the popularity which had 
followed his Consulship returned, and 
wm honest pride he ascended to the Cap- 
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itoline Temple to return thanks to the 
Gods for turning the hearts of the Peo- 
ple. 

At this time there was a great scar- 
city of corn at Rome. This might in 
part be occasioned by the disturbed 
state of Egypt, one of the chief gran- 
aries of Italy. The King, Ptolemy 
Auletes, had lately been expelled by 
his subjects, and was now at Rome 
seeking aid from the Senate to procure 
restoration to his throne. Whatever 
was the cause, the People, accustomed 
to be fed by the State, murmured loud- 
ly. Prices had fallen after the return 
of Cicero, and his friends attributed 
this cheapness to the Orator’s recall. 
But before his return to Rome, they 
had again risen; and Clodius hastened 
to attribute this untoward change to 
the same cause. On the day after his 
triumphant entry, therefore, the Orator 
appeared in the Senate, and after re- 
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turning thanks for his recall, he moved 
that an extraordinary Commission 
should be issued to Pompey, by which 
he was to be intrusted with a complete 
control over the corn-market of the 
Empire. The Consuls eagerly closed 
with the proposal, and added that the 
Commission should run for five years, 
with the command of money, troops, 
fleets, and all things necessary for ab- 
solute authority. The Senate dared not 
oppose the hungry mob; and the Bill 
passed, though Pompey was obliged to 
relinquish the clauses whieh invested 
him with military power. He proved 
unable to influence prices, or in other 
words to force nature, and the eoveted 
appointment resulted in unpopularity. 
At the same time, handsome sums 
were voted to Cicero to enable him to 
“ebuild his ruined houses, and to eom- 
pensate him for the destruction of his 
property. Encouraged both by the 
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favor of the Senate and by his present 
popularity in the Forum, he proceeded 
toinstitute a prosecution against Clodius 
for assuming the Tribunate illegally, 
and for seditious conduct during his 
office. The reckless demagogue pre- 
pared to resist by means of his armed 
mob. But he received support from an 
unexpected quarter. Cato had return- 
ed from executing the hateful Commis- 
sion given him by Clodius. The help- 
less Prince of Cyprus, despairing of re- 
sistance, though Cato was unattended 
by an armed force, put an end to his 
own life; and the Roman, with rigor- 
ous punctuality, proceeded to sell all 
the royal property and reduce the island 
to the condition of a Roman Province. 
On his return, he paid large sums into 
the Treasury, insisted on his accounts 
being examined with minute scrutiny, 
and took pride in having executed his 
Commission, without regard either toa 
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the justice of its origin, or to mercy in 
its execution. But this Commission 
would become illegal, were the Tribu- 
nate of Clodius declared illegal. Cato 
therefore, with the usual perversity ot 
his logic, came forward as a warm de- 
fender of Clodius and the acts of his 
Tribunate. 

While the question was pending, 
fresh passions were excited by the ap- 
plication of Ptolemy Auletes. The 
King had consulted Cato during his 
sojourn in the East, though the Roman 
was at that time engaged in ruining the 
King’s brother ; and Cato had vainly 
advised him to procure restoration by 
any means rather than by application 
to Rome, whose assistance was only to 
be bought by ruin. But Ptolemy neg- 
lected the well-meant advice; and when 
he appeared at Rome to demand sue- 
cor, every Senator of influence claimed 
the lucrative task of giving back her 
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King to Egypt. Pompey sought it; 
Crassus sought it; and the latter person 
now appears for the first time as the 
mover of a popular force, independent 
of his brother Triumvirs. But the Sen 
ate was too jealous of the Triumvirs to 
increase their power,—and all the great 
expectants of the Egyptian commission 
were disappointed. It was conferred, as 
if in the regular course of things, upon 
the late Consul Lentulus Spinther, who 
had obtained the Province of Cilicia ; 
but the Tribune C. Cato produced an 
oracle from the Sibylline Books, which 
forbade the use of an army. Lentulus, 
therefore, obtained a commission with- 
out the power of executing it, and the 
question in reality was left open for 
future aspirants. 

In the heat of this contest, Clodius 
had been elected Aidile, and thus for 
the nonce escaped the impeachment 
which was menacing. The armed con- 
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flicts between him and Milo continued 5 
and the Consular election for the year 
55 B.o. threatened to become the oppor- 
tunity of serious bloodshed. The Con- 
suls of the current year (57 B.c.), On. 
Lentulus Marcellinus and L. Philippus, 
were decidedly in the interest of the 
Senate; and they supported with their 
whole influence L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, brother-in-law of Cato and a de- 
termined antagonist of the Triumviral 
Cabal. This man threatened that his 
first act should be to recall Ceesar from 
his province. Pompey also and Crassus 
met with little favor from him. And 
thus common danger again united the 
Three Men who had lately been diverg- 
ing. It was to concert measures for 
thwarting the reviving energy of the 
Senate, that the ominous meeting at 
Lucca was proposed and took effect. 
What passed between the Three is only 
known from the results. 
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Pompey and Crassus returned to Rome 
irom their interview at Lucca fully 
pledged (as is evident from what fol- 
lowed) to prevent the election of Domi 
tius and the recall of Cesar. To fulfill 
both these conditions, they came forward 
themselves as juint Candidates for a 
Second Consalship. The Senate, how- 
ever, had gathered courage of late. 
Milo held Clodius in check, and the 
Consuls hindered the election of the 
powerful Confederates by refusing to 
hold the Comitia. The powers of gov- 
ernment were in abeyance. The Calends 
of January came, and there were no 
Magistrates to assume the government. 
The young Crassus had just arrived in 
the neighborhood of Rome with a strong 
body of the Gallic veterans from Ceesar’s 
army. Under the fear of violence, the 
Senatorial Chiefs drew back, and allow- 
ed Pompey and Crassus to assume the 
Consulship, as Marius and Cinna had 
10 
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assumed it, without any regular form 
of Election. They immediately held 
Comitia for the Election of the other 
Curule Magistracies. Cato offered him- . 
self for the Preetorship, but was defeat- 
ed by Vatinius, a person chiefly known 
as a mercenary instrument of Ceesar’s 
policy. 
Soon after, further fruits of the Con- 
ference of Lucca appeared. The Trib- 
une, C. Trebonius, moved in the Assem- 
bly of Tribes that the Consuls should 
receive special Provinces for the space 
of five years,—Syria being allotted to 
Crassus, Spain to Pompey. Whether 
the Consuls intended to bring forward 
a Supplementary Law to extend Czesar’s 
command, or whether they purposed to 
break faith with their absent confede- 
rate, cannot be known. But the Cesa: 
rian party at Rome exclaimed so loudly 
against the omission of their leader’s 
name, that Pompey himself added a 
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clause to the Trebonian Law, by which 
Cesar’s government of the Gauls and 
Illyria was extended for an additional 
five years, to date from the expiration 
of the first term.1! During the first day 
Cato obstructed the Law by his old de- 
vice of speaking against time. But 
when a second day seemed likely to be 
wasted in like manner, Trebonius com- 
mitted him to prison. Two Tribunes 
who threatened to interpose their veto 
were prevented from attending the As- 
sembly by the use of positive force. 
Pompey endeavored to outdo even 
Cesar in bidding for the favor of the 
People by magnificent spectacles. In 
his name, his Freedman Demetrius 
erected the first Theatre of stone which 
Rome had yet seen, and exhibited com- 


11 Vell. Pat. ii. 46. By the Vatinian Law, 
Cesar’s command extended from the beginning 
of 58 to the end of 54 B.o.; by the Trebonian, 
from the beginning of 53 to the end of 49. 
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bats of wild beasts on a scale never be 
fore witnessed. Then for the first time 
a combat between elephants was wit- 
nessed in the arena. 

Cicero after his return from exile 
had for a time eagerly engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits. To pass over the 
speeches which he delivered with re- 
spect to himself and the restoration of 
his property in the year 57 B.c., we find 
him defending, among others, P. Ses- 
tius, M. Ceelius, and L. Balbus, and the 
speeches he delivered as their advocate 
are full of interesting allusions to the 
state of political affairs. In the Senate 
also he had taken an active part in the 
debates. Before the conference of Luc- 
2a, the Triumviral Cabal seemed shaken, 
and Pompey seemed to be roused from 
his apathy by the insolence of Clodius. 
At that juncture the Orator ventured 
to move in the Senate the repeal of Ceze- 
sar’s Law, for dividing the Campanian 
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Lands, and his motion was warmly re- 
ceived by the leading Senators. But 
after the Conference, a message was 
conveyed to him through Crassus which 
convinced him at once of the renewed 
union of the Triumvirs, and of the dan- 
ger which might again overtake him. 
He was, moreover, becoming disgusted 
with the Senatorial Chiefs. Lucullus, 
after spending his latter days in pro- 
fuse and ostentatious luxury, was sink- 
ing into a state of senile apathy. Hor- 
tensius, always more of an Advocate 
than a Statesman, was devoted to his fish- 
ponds and his plantations. With Cato 
the gentler nature of Cicero never acted 
harmoniously. The persons who were 
now rising to be chiefs of the Senate, 
such as Domitius Ahenobarbus, Milo, 
and others, were as little loth to use 
lawless force as Clodius. It had been 
best for Cicero if he had taken the ad- 


vice of his friend Atticus and retired 
10* 
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altogether from publie life, at a time 
when there seemed no place left for 
him on the field of politics. But he 
could not bring himself to give up those 
active and stirring pursuits which he 
had followed from youth upwards. He 
could not bear to abandon the Senate- 
house and Forum; he would not join 
the violent members of the Senatorial 
party; he dared not oppose the Trinm- 
virs. It was impossible to satisfy these 
conflicting fears and wishes without 
quitting the ranks of the Senatorial 
Oligarchy and joining the supporters 
of the Triumviral Cabal. The first step 
Cicero took with little regret; the second 
no doubt gave him much pain. Never- 
theless he took it. Soon after the con- 
ference of Lucca a change appeared in 
his politics. He spoke in favor of the 
prolongation of Czesar’s command, and 
pronounced a labored panegyrice on 
Crassus, whom he had always disliked 
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To Czxsar he had been reconciled by 
his brother Quintus, who was a warm 
admirer of the great Proconsul. The 
gallant son of Crassus, who had returned 
flushed with triumph from the Gallic 
wars, was a devoted follower of Cicero; 
and perhaps personal feeling for the son 
supplied feelings and words which the 
father could not have claimed. It may 
well be supposed that Cicero was dis- 
gusted with the ferocity of Milo and 
the new Senatorial Chiefs. It is even 
possible that he really believed the best 
hope of moderate and regular govern- 
ment was from the Triumvirs. At all 
events his Letters written at this time 
show that he labored to convince his 
friends and perhaps himself that such 
was his belief. 

In some points, however, it cannot be 
denied that Cicero carried his compli- 
ance beyond the limits even of political 
morality. Since the first extraordinary 
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appointment of Pompey to command 
in the Mediterranean, it had become 
common to confer provinces and com 
mands, not according to the provisions 
of the Sempronian Law, but by special 
votes of the People. In this way the 
profligate Piso, Ceesar’s father-in-law, 
had received the government of Mace- 
donia, and Gabinius, Pompey’s creature, 
that of Syria. These men had used their 
power in a manner now too common ; 
Cicero had inveighed against them in 
his most vehement manner soon after 
his return, and the effect of his speech 
was such that Piso was recalled. Ga- 
binius, meantime, had taken a daring 
step. Lentulus Spinther, Proconsul of 
‘Cilicia, was (as has been said) unable 
0 execute his Commission of restoring 
Ptolemy Auletes. The King, therefore, 
applied to Gabinius, and by offer of 
enormous sums prevailed upon him to 
march to Alexandria without waiting 
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for a commission. Gabinius, by the 
aid of an armed force, had no difficulty 
in reinstating Ptolemy. This was dur- 
ing the Consulship of Pompey and 
Crassus. Being superseded by Crassus 
in his Syrian government, Gabinius re- 
turned to Rume. He found the People 
infuriated against him for daring to 
lead an army into Egypt in despite of 
the Sibylline oracles, and he was im- 
peached. By the influence of Pompey, 
doubtless, he was acquitted. But he 
was again indicted for extortion in his 
Province, and Cicero, at the solicitation 
of Pompey, came forward to defend 
him. But this time he was condemned, 
no doubt most justly, and sought safety 
in exile. 

The Triumviral Cabal now hastened 
to dissolution. In the year 54 B.c., 
Julia, the daughter of Ceesar and wife 
of Pompey, died in childbed. Though 
Pompey was old enough to be her fa: 
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ther, she had been to him a loving and 
faithful wife. He on his part was so 
devoted to his young and beautiful con- 
sort, that ancient authors attribute 
much of his apathy in publie matters 
to the happiness which he found in do- 
mestic life. This faithful attachment 
to Julia is the most amiable point in a 
character otherwise cold and unattrac- 
tive. So much was Julia beloved by 
all, that the People voted her the ex- 
traordinary honor of a publie funeral 
in the Campus Martius. Her death set 
Pompey free at once from ties which 
might long have bound him to Cesar, 
and almost impelled him to drown the 
sense of his loss in the busy whirl of 
publie life. 

Meanwhile Crassus had left Rome for 
the East, and thus destroyed another 
link in the chain that had hitherto 
maintained political union among the 
Triumvirs. Early ip the year after his 
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Consulship (54 8.c.) he succeeded Ga- 
binius in the government of Syria. His 
chief object in seeking this Province 
was to carry the Roman arms beyond 
the Euphrates, and by the conquest of 
the Parthians to win fresh additions to 
his enormous fortune, while a great 
military triumph might serve to balance 
the conquests of Pompey in the same 
regions, and of Czsesar in Gaul. To- 
wards the close of the year 53 B.c., 
about twelve months after the death of 
Julia, Rome was horror-struck by hear- 
ing that the wealthy Proconsul and his 
gallant son had been cut off by the 
enemy, and that the greater part of his 
army had been destroyed. 

The Parthians, a people originally 
found in the mountainous district to the 
south-west of the Caspian Sea, had, on 
the death of Alexander, fallen sion 
the nominal sway of Seleucus and his 

successors on the Grece-Syrian throne. 
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As that dynasty fell into deeay, the 
Parthians continually waxed bolder; 
till at the time of the great Mithridatie 
War we find their King Pharnaces 
claiming to be called King of Kings, 
and exercising despotic power over the 
whole of Persia and the adjacent coun- 
tries to the Euphrates westward. Their 
capital was fixed at the Greek city of 
Seleuceia on the Tigris; and here the 
King maintained a court, in which the 
barharic splendor of the East was 
strangely mingled with the frugal re- 
finements introduced by the Greek set- 
tlers and adventurers, who abounded 
in all quarters. They possessed a nu- 
merous cavalry, clad in light armor, 
used to scour the broad plains of the 
countries they overran, trained to dis- 
perse like a cloud before regular troops, 
but to fire on the advancing enemy as 
they fled. Orodes, their present King, 
already threatened with an attack by 
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Gabinius, was not unprepared for the 
war which Crassus lost no time in be- 
ginning. 

In the first year of his Proconsulship, 
Crassus was too late for serious attack 3. 
but early in the next spring (53 B.c.) he 
advanced in strength from the Euphra- 
tes at the head of a well-appointed 
army. Artabazus, the present King of 
Armenia, who through fear of the Par- 
thian monarch was sincerely attached 
to Rome, wished the Proconsul to take 
Armenia as a basis of operations, and to 
descend the valley of the Tigris, so as 
to avoid the open plains, where the 
Parthian horsemen, seconded by the 
heat of Summer, would act against him 
at terrible advantage. O. Cassius Lon- 
ginus, the most experienced officer of 
the Proconsul,—a man who afterwards 
became famous as the chief author of 
Ceesar’s death,—took the same view. 


But Crassus was impatient, and neglect- 
11 
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ing all advice, marched straight across 
the plains. What was foretold l.ap- 
pened. The Parthians, avoiding a gen- 
eral battle, drew on the Romans into 
the heart of Mesopotamia, till the Le- 
gionaries, faint with heat and hunger, 
could advance no further. As they 
began to retreat, they were enveloped 
by a crowd of horsemen, and pursued 
by a great army commanded by Sure- 
nas, a principal officer of Orodes. At 
Charre, the Haran where Abraham 
once dwelt, he halted and offered battle. 
It was accepted, and the Proconsul was 
defeated. Still he contrived to make 
good his retreat, and was within reach 
of the mountains that skirt the western 
side of the great plain of Mesopotamia, 
when he was induced to accept a con- 
ference offered by the treacherous Su- 
renas. At this conference he was seized 
and slain, as the Chiefs of the Ten 
Thousand had been dealt with three 
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centuries before. His head was sent to 
Orodes, who ordered molten gold to be 
poured into the mouth. Young Pub- 
lius, the friend of Cesar and Cicero, 
fell in the struggle, fighting valiantly 
for his father. Cassius alone of the 
chief officers did the duty of a general, 
and succeeded in drawing off his divi- 
sion of the army in safety to the Roman 
frontiers. Jor two years he continued 
to defend the Province against the 
Parthian assaults, till in 51 B.c. a de- 
cisive victory on the confines of Cilicia 
and Syria checked their advances, and 
enabled Cassius to hand over the latter 
Province in a peaceful condition to Bib- 
ulus. 

Meanwhile Cesar in Gaul was also 
involved in unexpected difficulties. In 
his three first campaigns (58—56 B.c.), 
as has been said, he seemed to have re- 
duced all Gaul to silent submission. 
In the two next years he was engaged 
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in expeditions calculated rather to 
astonish and dazzle men’s minds at 
Rome than necessary to secure his con- 
quests. Fresh swarms of Germans had | 
begun to cross the Rhine near Coblenz.1 
He defeated them near that place with 
slaughter so terrible, that upwards of 
150,000 men are said to have been slain 
by the sword or to have perished in the 
Rhine. To terrify them still further, 
he threw a bridge over the broad river 
at a spot probably between Coblenz 
and Andernach, which was completed 
in ten days,—a miracle of engineering | 
art. He then advanced into Germany, 
burning and destroying, and broke up 
his bridge as he retired. Ceesar’s account 
of the victory of Coblenz was not re 


12Tt seems certain that this is what Cesar 
means by ‘‘ad confluentem Jose et Rheni,’ 
Bell. Gall. iv. 15. The Mosa here must be the 
Moselle, not the Meuse,—or else Iosulae must 
be restored. 
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ceived with the same applause in the 
Senate as had welcomed the triumphs 
of previous years. It appeared that the 
German chiefs had come into the Roman 
camp, that Cesar detained them on the 
ground that they had broken an armis- 
tice, and while they were captives had 
attacked their army. The facts as nar- 
rated by himself bear an appearance of 
ill faith. Cato rose in the Senate, and 
proposed that Cesar should be deliver- 
ed up to the Germans, as an offering in 
expiation of treachery. But such a 
proposition came with an ill grace even 
from Cato’s mouth. Few Romans ac- 
knowledged the duty of keeping faith 
with barbarians; and if Cesar had not 
been the enemy of the Senatorial party, 
probably nothing would have been said 
of his treachery. But however this 
might be, it is clear that the Decree 
would have been an empty threat. 
Who could have been found to “ bell 
11 
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the cat?” Who would or could have 
arrested Csesar at the head of his Le- 
gions ¢ 

It was in the autumn of the same 
year (55 B.c.) that he passed over into 
our own island, taking ship probably 
at Witsand near Calais, and landing on 
the open beach near Deal. In the next 
year he repeated the invasion of Britain 
with a much larger force, marched up 
the Stour, took Canterbury, crossed the 
Thames above London, probably near 
Walton, defeated Cassivelaunus, the 
gallant chief of the Trinobantes, and 
took their town, which stood probably 
on the site of the modern St. Albans. 
Little result followed from these expedi- 
tions except to spread the terror of the 
Roman name, and to afford matter of 
wonderment at Rome. Cicero’s curi- 
osity about these unknown lands was 
satisfied by letters from his brother 
Quintus, and from C. Trebatius Testa, 
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a learned lawer, who attended Ceesar in 
a civil capacity at the recommendation 
of Cicero himself." 

But it was soon discovered how hol- 
low was the pacification of Gaul. Dur- 
ing the Winter of 54-53 B.c., Ceesar 
had spread his troops in Winter-quar- 
ters over a wide area. Ambiorix, a 
erafty and able chief of the Eburones, 
a half-German Tribe on either side of 
the Meuse, assaulted the camp of Cotta 
and Sabinus, and by adroit cunning 
contrived to cut off two Legions. He 
then attacked Q. Cicero. But this 
officer, though stationed in the hostile 
country of the Nervii with one Legion 
only, gallantly defended his camp till 
he was relieved by Ceesar himself, who 
had not yet, according to his custom, 
left Transalpine Gaul. Alarmed by the 
general insurrection which was threat- 

13 Epist. ad Att. iv. 16,13; 17, 8; ad Quin- 
tum Fratrem, ii. 16, 4. 
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ened by these bold movements of Am- 
biorix, Caesar asked Pompey to lend 
him a Legion from his Spanish army 

and his request was granted at once 
The next year’s campaign quelled the 
attempt of Ambiorix, and Ceesar return- 
ed to Italy during the Winter of 53-52 
B.c., where his presence was needed, as 
we shall presently hear. But in the 
years 52 and 51 z.o. all central Gaul 
rose against the Romans, under the 
able conduct of Vercingetorix, chief of 
the Arvernians. The combined Gauls 
for the most part declined open conflicts, 
and threw themselves into towns forti- 
fied with great skill and defended with 
great obstinacy. But, notwithstanding 
some reverses, the rapid movements 
and steady resolution of Ceesar and his 
officers triumphed. The last hope of 
the Gauls lay in the strong fortress of 
A varicum (Bourges); and when this at 
last yielded, all actual resistance was at 
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anend. But for the two next Winters 
he was again obliged to Winter beyond 
the Alps; and by the beginning of the 
year 50 z.c., the ninth of his command, 
he had conquered the whole country, 
and reduced every murmur to silence, 
This conquest was achieved at a fearful 
loss of life. Nearly a million of Gauls 
and Germans are computed to have 
been sacrificed in those eight years of 
war. Ozesar was humane in the treat- 
ment of his fellow-citizens; but, like a 
true Roman, he counted the lives of 
barbarians as naught. 

While therefore Crassus was engaged, 
never to return, in the East, and Cesar 
was occupied with serious dangers in 
Gaul, Pompey, no longer bound by 
marriage ties, was complete master of 
Rome. Contrary to all precedent, he 
sent lieutenants to govern Spain in his 
stead, pleading his employment as Cu- 
rator of the Corn-market as a reason 
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for his remaining at home. As a matter 
of form, he lived outside the City at his 
Alban villa, and never appeared pub- 
licly at least within the walls of Rome. 
But he did not the less keep a watchful 
eye on political events. At present, 
indeed, he interfered little. He seems 
to have expected that the condition of 
things would at length become so des- 
perate, and all government so impossi- 
ble, that all orders would unite in pro- 
claiming him Dictator. In 54 B.c. Con- 
suls were elected who were more in the 
interest of the Senate than of the popu- 
lar party, probably by a free use of 
money. When the elections for 53 B.c. 
approached, several Tribunes of the 
popular party bound themselves toge- 
ther, and by their veto prevented all 
elections whatsover; and for eight 
months the City was left in a state of 
anarchy, without any responsible gov- 
ernment. At length two Consuls were 
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chosen ; but when they proposed to hold 
the Comitia for the elections of 52 z.c., 
the same scenes were renewed. The 
Tribunes obstinately refused to permit 
any elections; and when the Calends 
of January came round, there were no 
Magistrates to assume the government 
But in a few days an event happened 
which completely altered all politica) 
relations. 

We may attribute all the late move- 
ments of the Tribunes to the inspiration . 
of Clodius. In Ceesar’s absence he had 
become the leader of the popular party. 
During the present interregnum, he 
came forward as candidate for the Pree- 
torship, while his enemy Milo sought 
to be Consul. On the 18th of January, 
52 B.c., Milo was traveling with his 
wife and family, attended (as usual) by 
a strong armed retinue, along the Ap- 
pian Road to Lanuvium, where he held 
a municipal office. Near Boville he 
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met Clodius riding with a small num- 
ber of attendants also armed. A quar- 
rel arose among the servants; Clodius 
mingled in the fray, and being wounded 
cook refuge in a tavern. Milo, deter- 
mined not to suffer for an imperfect act 
of violence, surrounded the house, drew 
forth his wounded enemy, and left him 
dead upen the road. The body was 
picked up by a friend soon after, and 
carried to Rome. Here it was exposed 
_in the Forum, and a dreadful riot arose. 
The houses of Milo and other Senatorial 
chiefs were assaulted, but they were 
strongly built and prepared for defence, 
and the populace was beaten off. But 
the furniture of the Curia, the ancient 
uieeting-place of the Senate, was seized 
to make a funeral pile to the deceased 
demagogue: the Curia itself and other 
vuildings were involved in flames. 
Every day witnessed a fresh riot, till 
the Senate named Pompey as head of a 
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Commission to restore order. This was 
done; and it was supposed that he 
would have been appointed Dictator at 
once, had not Cesar been at Lucca 
during this winter, watching for a false 
move of the party opposed to him. To 
avoid a direct collision, Cato and Bibu- 
lus recommended that Pompey should 
be named as sole Consul. Milo was 
soon after brought to trial for the death 
of Clodius. Cicero was his advocate, 
and had exerted himself to the utmost 
to prepare a speech in justification of 
the slaughter of Clodius. The jury 
were willing to have acquitted Milo. 
But Pompey was anxious to get rid of 
a citizen as troublesome on the one side 
as Clodius had been on the other; and 
he placed soldiers at every avenue of 
the Court for the purpose, as he said, 
of preserving order. This unwonted 
sight, and the fear of popular violence, 


robbed Cicero of his eloquence and the 
12 
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Judges of their courage. Milo was con- 
demned, and fled to Marseilles. Cicero 
sent him there a written speech, such 
(he said) as he intended to have spoken. 
Milo, who knew no fear, sarcastically 
replied, that “he was glad that it had 
not been delivered: else he should not 
then have been eating the fine mullets 
of Marseilles.” 

Pompey had now reached the height 
of his ambition. He was virtually 
raised to the position of Dictator, with- 
out being bound to any party—Popular 
or Senatorial. But from this time he 
seems to have made up his mind to 
break with Ceesar and to put himself at 
the head of the Senatorial Nobility 
without binding himself to its tradi- 
tional policy. He married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Metellus Scipio, a lead- 
ing member of the Aristocracy, and on 
the Ist of August associated his new 
father-in-law in the Consulship with 
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nimself. He repealed some of the dem- 
ocratic measures of Clodius, and made 
rules for the better conduct of Elections, 
and the assignment of Provinces. He 
struck indirectly at Ceesar by several 
new enactments. He procured a Decree 
of the Senate by which his government 
of Spain was prolonged for five years 
longer, whereas Czesar’s command in 
Gaul would terminate in little more 
than two years. By this Law Pompey 
calculated that he would be able to 
keep his own army on foot after the 
Gallic conqueror had disbanded his. 
In anticipation of Czesar’s seeking to 
obtain a second Consulship, it was fur- 
ther provided that no one should hold 
a Province till five years had elapsed 
from the end of his tenure of office. 
By this Law Pompey calculated that 
his rival would be left for this period 
without any military force. It is strange 
that Pompey, with the intimate knowl 
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edge that he ought to have gained of 
Ceesar’s character during his long polit- 
ical connection with him, should not 
have foreseen that a man so resolute 
and so ambitious would break through 
the cobwebs of law by the strong hand. 

Pompey was disappointed in his hope © 
of remaining as supreme arbiter of the 
fate of Rome, without joming heart and 
hand with the Senatorial Nobility. The 
men who were now coming forward as 
leaders of that party were men of ac- 
tion. Lucullus was dead. Hortensius 
also was dead to publie life. Cicero 
left Rome at this moment to assume 
the government of Cilicia in virtue of 
the Law just passed by Pompey, by 
which Magistrates lately in office were 
excluded from governments; for it was 
added, that the present need should be 
pupplied by those Consulars or Preeto- 
rians who had not yet held governments 
The Orator was absent from the begin 
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ning of 51 to the end of 50 B.c., and 
during this time the chief authority in 
the Senate belonged to the brothers M. 
Marcellus and C. Marcellus, who held 
the Consulship successively in the above- 
named years, together with Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and others, who hated 
Pompey almost as much as Cesar. The 
People of Rome and Italy looked on 
with little interest. They had no sym- 
pathy either with Pompey or the Senate, 
and Ceesar’s long absence had weakened 
his influence in the Forum. It was 
simply a dispute for power, between 
the Senatorial Nobility on the one hand 
and two military chiefs on the other. 
These chiefs at first united against the 
Senate, and then parted so irreconcil- 
_ ably, that one of them was thrown into 
a forced alliance with that body. Pom- 
pey and the Senatorial leaders agreed 
only in one point,—the necessity of 
stripping er of power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BECOND CIVIL WAR: DEATH OF POMPEY. 
(50—48 B.c.) 


Tu Senatorial Chiefs had resolved to 
break with Cesar. The attack .was 
commenced by the Consul M. Marcel- 
lus, in September, 51 B.c. The Procon- 
sul had at that time just succeeded in 
putting down the formidable insurrec- 
tion organized by Vercingetorix, and 
the fact of his complete success could 
not yet be known at Rome. It was 
the eighth year of his command, and 
therefore little more than two years 
were yet torun before he became a pri- 
vate citizen. He had, however, already 
intimated his intention of offering him 
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self for the Consulship, either in the 
next year or the year after that, in order 
that he might, by continued tenure of 
office, be safe from the prosecution with 
which he was threatened on laying 
down his proconsular command ; and it 
was intended to ask permission of the 
Senate that he might become a Can- 
didate without returning to Rome. For, 
if he continued to be Proconsul, he 
could not legally enter the gates; and 
if he ceased to be Proconsul, he would 
be exposed to personal danger from the 
enmity of the Senatorial Chiefs. But 
M. Marcellus was not content to wait 
to try the matter on this issue. On his 
motion a Decree was passed, by which 
the Consuls of the next year were or- 
dered at once to bring before the Sen- 
ate the question of re-distributing the 
Provincial Governments; and clauses 
were added providing, first, that no 
Tribune should be allowed to interpose 
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his veto; secondly, that the Senate 
would take upon themselves the task of 
providing for Cesar’s veterans. The 
purpose of this Decree was manifest. It 
was intended at the beginning of the 
next year to supersede Cesar, though 
the Law gave him two years more of 
command in Gaul; it was intended to 
stop the mouth of any Tribunein Cesar’s 
interest ; it was intended to sap the 
fidelity of his soldiers, by tempting 
them with hopes of obtaining lands in 
Italy. 

But the movement was too open and 
unadvised. Ser. Sulpicius, the other 
Consul, though a member of the Senato- 
rial party, opposed it, and it was allow- 
ed to fall to the ground. Still a move 
had been made, and men’s minds were 
familiarized with the notion of stripping 
Cesar of his command. 

Cesar felt that the crisis was at hand, 
The next vear of his Gallic government 
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he spent in organizing Gaul. All symp- 
toms of insurrection in that country 
were atan end. The military popula- 
tion had suffered too terribly to be able 
to resume arms. The mild and equita- 
ble arrangements of Czesar gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. The Gallic Chiefs 
and cities began to prefer the arts of 
Roman civilization to their own rude 
state. There can be little doubt that if 
Cesar had been reduced to play the 
part of Sertorius in Gaul, he would 
have been able to do so with eminent 
success. 

He did not however, neglect precau 
tions at home. Of the new Consuls 
(for the year 50 B.c.), OC. Marcellus, 
brother of Marcus, the late Consul, was 
his known and declared enemy; but L. 
A*ailinus Paullus had been secretly won 
by ashare of the gold which the con- 
queror had collected during his long 
command. Among the Tribunes of 
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the year was a young man named M 
Scribonius Curio, son of one of Sylla’s 
most determined partisans. His talents 
were ready, his eloquence great, his 
audacity incomparable. He had en- 
tered upon political life at an extreme- 
ly early age, and was a leader among 
those young nobles who had hoped to 
profit by Catiline’s audacity, and whom 
Cicero ten years before designated as 
“the blood-thirsty youth.” Since that 
time he had attached himself to Cicero; 
and the credulous Orator was pleased 
to think that he had reclaimed this im- 
petuous and profligate young man. 
But Cicero was not the only person who 
had attempted to sway the pliant will 
of Curio. Cesar also, or his Gallie 
gold, had made a convert of him. The 
Nobles, ignorant of this secret, promot- 
ed his election to the Tribunate, and 
thus unwarily committed power to a 
bold and uncompromising foe. 
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M. Celius Rufus, another profligate 
youth of great ability whom Ciceré 
flattered himself he had won over to 
what he deemed the side of honor and 
virtue, was also secretly on Ceesar’s 
side. During the whole of the Orator’s 
absence in Cilicia, this unprincipled. 
young man kept up a brisk correspond- 
ence with him, as if he was a firm ad- 
herent of the Senatorial party. But on 
the first outbreak of the quarrel he 
joined the enemy. 

A third person, hereafter destined to 
play a conspicuous part in civil broils, 
now appeared at Rome as the avowed 
friend and partisan of Cesar. This 
was young M. Antonius, better known 
as Mark Antony, son of M. Antonius 
Creticus, and therefore grandson of the 
great Orator. His uncle, C. Antonius, 
had been Consul with Cicero, and had 
left a dubious reputation. His mother 
was Julia, daughter of L. Cesar, Con- 
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sul in the year before Cicero held the 
office, a distant relation of the great 
Cesar. Antony had served under Ga- 
binius in the East, and for the last two 
years had been one of COsesar’s officers 
in Gaul. He now came to Rome to 
sue for the Augurate, vacant by the 
death of the Orator Hortensius; and, 
assisted by Ceesar’s influence and his 
own great connections, he was elected. 
He was thirty-three years of age, as 
ready of tongue, as bold and unscrupu- 
lous in action as Curio, and appropriate- 
ly offered himself to be elected as suc- 
cessor to that young adventurer in the 
College of Tribunes. Thus, for the 
year 50 3B.c. Cesar’s interests were 
watched by Curio, and in the year 49 
B.c. Antony succeeded to the task. 

C. Marcellus did not venture to revive, 
in 50 z.c., the bold attack which had 
been made by M. Marcellus in the pre- — 
eeding year. But at Pompey’s sugges- | 
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tion, it was represented that a Parthian 
war was imminent, and both the rivals 
were desired to furnish one Legion for 
service in the East. Cesar at once 
complied. Pompey evaded the demand 
by asking Ceesar to return the Legion 
which had been lent by himself after 
the destruction of the two Legions by 
Ambiorix. This request also Cesar 
obeyed, so that in fact both Legions 
were withdrawn from his army. Their 
employment in the East proved to be 
a mere pretext. They were both sta- 
tioned at Capua, no doubt to overawe 
the Campanian district, which, since 
the Agrarian Law of Cesar’s Consul- 
ship, had been completely in his in- 
terest. 

Any further assault was anticipated 
by a proposal made by Curio. It was 
that both Pompey and Cesar should 
vesion their commands and disband 


their armies ; “this was but fair,” he 
13 
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said, “for both; nor could the will of 
the Senate and People of Rome be con- 
sidered free, while Pompey was at hand 
with a military force to control their 
deliberations and their votes.” But the 
Senate turned a deaf ear to this dexter- 
ous proposal, and the year closed as it — 
began, without any approach to a peace- 
ful settlement. Curio now threw off all 
disguise, and openly avowed himself 
the agent of Ceesar in the Senate. 

The Consuls for the ensuing year (49 
B.c.) were L. Lentulus Crus, and ano- 
ther C. Marcellus, cousin-german of the 
two brothers who had preceded him. 
Both were in the interest of Pompey. 
Scarcely had they entered upon office, 
when the crisis which had been so long 
suspended arrived. 

On the Calends of January," letters 

14 Strictly speaking, the year 49 B.o. had not 


yet begun; for the Roman Calendar was now 
nearly two months in advance of the real time 
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from Cesar were laid before the Sen- 
ate by Curio, in which the Proconsul 
expressed his readiness “‘to accept the 
late Tribune’s proposal that Pompey 
and himself should both resign their 
military power; as soon as he was as- 
sured that all soldiers were removed 
from the neighborhood of Rome, he 
would enter the gates as a private per- 
son, and offer himself Candidate for the 
Consulship.” Warm debates followed, 
in which Metellus Scipio,” Pompey’s 
father-in-law, and Oato urged that 
Czsar should be declared a public ene- 
my, unless he laid down his command 
by a certain day. But even this did 
not satisfy the majority. Not only was 


Jan. 1st, 705 a.v.c.—Nov. 13th, 50 B.o. See 
fischer’s Rémische Zeittafeln, p. 221. 

15 He was a Scipio by birth, being great- 
grandson of Scipio Nasica (nick-named Serapio) 
the slayer of Ti. Gracchus, and was adopted by 
Metellus Pius. 
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Cesar outlawed: but on the 6th of 
January a Decree was framed, investing 
the Consuls with dictatorial power, in 
the same form that had been used against 
C. Gracchus, against Saturninus, against 
Cataline. On the following night, Mark 
Antony, who had vainly essayed to stem 
the tide, fled from the City, together 
with his brother Tribune, Q. Cassius 
Longinus, brother of the more famous C. 
Cassius. 

The die was now cast. Czeesar had 
no longer any choice. He must either 
offer an armed resistance or save him- 
self by flight. There can be no doubt 
that both parties were unprepared for 
immediate war. Czsesar had but one 
Legion in Cisalpine Gaul; for the long 
hesitation of his enemies made him 
doubt whether they would ever defy 
him to mortal conflict. Pompey knew 
the weakness of his rival’s forees. He 
also knew that Labienus, the most dis- 
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tinguished of Czesar’s officers, was ready 
to desert his leader, and he believed 
that such an example would be followed 
by many. He calculated that Cesar 
would not dare to move forwards, or 
that, if he did, he would fall a victim 
to his own adventurous rashness. For 
himself he had one Legion close to 
Rome, Ceesar’s two Legions at Capua; 
and Sylla’s veterans were, it was sup- 
posed, ready to take arms for the Senate 
at a moment’s notice. “I have but to 
stamp my foot,” said the great com- 
mander, “and armed men will start 
from the soil of Italy.” 

But Czxsar’s prompt audacity at once 
remedied his own want of preparation, 
and disconcerted all the calculations of 
his opponents. At the close of the pre- 
ceding year, after a triumphant recep- 
tion in the cities of Cisalpine Gaul, he 
nad stationed himself with the single 
Legion, of oe we spoke just now, at 
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Ravenna. Here he was surprised by 
letters announcing the Decree of the 
6th of January. His resolution was at 
once taken. He reviewed his Legion, 
addressed them, and without betraying 
what had happened, ascertained their 
readiness to follow whithersoever he 
led. At night-fall he left Ravenna 
secretly, crossed the Rubicon, which 
divided his Provinces from Italy, and 
at day-break entered Ariminum.® Here 
he met the Tribunes Antony and Q. 
Cassius, on their way from Rome. His 
Legion arrived soon after, and orders 
were sent off to the nearest troops in 
Transalpine Gaul to follow his steps 
with all speed. But he waited not for 


16 This is Cessar’s simple narrative. The dra- 
matic scene, in which he is represented as paus- 
ing on the banks of the Rubicon, and anxiously 
weighing the probable consequences of one ir- 
remediable step, is due to rhetorical writers of 
later times. 
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them. With his single Legion, he ap- 
peared before Picenum, Fanum, Anco 
na, Iguvium, Auximum, and Asculum. 
All these towns surrendered without a 
plow, and thus by the beginning of 
February Cesar was master of all Um- 
bria and Picenum. By the middle of 
that month he had been reinforced by 
two additional Legions from Gaul, and 
was strong enough to invest the fortress 
of Corfinium, in the Pelignian Apen- 
nines. But this place “was vigorously 
defended by the energetic Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, accompanied by a num- 
ber of Senators. At the close of a week, 
however, news came that Pompey and 
the Consuls had marched southward 
from Capua; and Domitius, finding 
himself utterly unsupported, surrender- 
ed at discretion. Ceesar allowed him 
and all his Senatorial friends to go their 
way, and to take with them a large sum 
of public money, even without exacting 
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a promise that they would take no fur. 
ther part in the war. On entering the 
town he strictly ordered that his men 
should abstain, not only from personal 
violence, but even from petty pillage. 
Kteports had been imdustriously spread 
that the Proconsul’s troops were not 
Romans but Gauls, ferocious barbarians, 
whose hands would be against every 
Italian as their natural enemy. The 
politic humanity which he now showed 
produced the more surprise, and had 
a great effect in reconeiling to his 
cause many who had hitherto stood 
aloof. Almost all the soldiers of Do- 
mitius took service under the lenient 
eonqueror. 

After the fall of Corfinium, Ceesar 
hastened onwards through Apulia in 
pursuit of Pompey. By successive re- 
inforcements, his Legions had now been 
swelled to the number of six. But 
when he arrived at Brundusium, on the 
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9th of March," he found that the Con- 
suls had sailed for Dyrrhachium, though 
Pompey was still in the Italian port. 
The town was too strong to be taken 
by assault; and nine days after Caesar 
appeared before its walls, Pompey em- 
barked at leisure and carried his last 
soldier out of Italy. Disappointed of 
his prey, Ozsar returned upon his steps, 
and reached Jtome upon the Ist of 
April,1§ where M. Antony, after receiv- 
ing the submission of Etruria, had pre- 
pared the way for his reception. The 
People, on the motion of the same Trib- 
une, gave Cesar full power to take what 
money he desired from the Treasury, 
without sparing even the sacred hoard, 
which had been set apart after the In- 
vasion of the Gauls, and had never 
since been touched except in the neces- 


17 J, e. the 9th of March of the current Ro- 
man year, = Jan. 17th, 49 B.o., of our time, 
18 Feb. 9th, of our time. 
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sities of the Hannibalic War. There 
was no longer any need of a reserve- 
fund against the Gauls, it was argued, 
now that the Gauls had become peaceful 
subjects of the Republic. Notwithstand- 
ing this vote, the Senatorial Tribune, 
L. Metellus, a son of Metellus Creticus, 
refused to produce the keys of the 
Treasury, and, when Ceesar ordered the 
doors to be broken open, endeavored to 
bar his passage into the sacred cham- 
ber. “Stand aside, young man,” said 
Ceesar, “‘ it is easier for me to do than 
to say.”!9 

He was now master of Italy, as well 
as Gaul. To pursue Pompey to Epirus 
was impossible, because the Senatorial 
officers swept the sea with a large and 


19 Plut. Vit. Cas. c. 35, Cicero ad Att. x. 4, 
end other authors. Czsar himself tells us that 
Lentulus the Consul left the Treasury open 
‘Bell. Civ. i. 18). Metellus, then, must have 
locked it after the flight of Pompey. 
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well-appointed fleet, and Cassar had 
very few ships at his disposal. More- 
over, in Spain, which had been subject 
to Pompey’s rule for the last five years, 
there was a veteran army, ready to 
enter Italy as soon as he left it. The 
remainder of the season, therefore, he 
resolved to occupy in the reduction of 
that army. 

On his way to Spain, he found that 
Marseilles, the chosen retreat of Milo, 
being by its aristocratical form of gov- 
ernment attached to the Senatorial 
party, had declared for Pompey. Leav- 
ing Dec. Brutus with twelve ships, and 
C. Trebonius with a body of troops, to 
blockade the town both by sea and 
land, he continued his march, and cross- — 
ed the Pyrenees early in the summer. 
Hither Spain was held by L. Afranius, 
an old officer of Pompey, whom he had 
raised to the Consulship in 60 B.c., and 
M. Petreius, the experienced soldier 
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who had destroyed the army of Catiline. 
Further Spain was intrusted to the 
care of the accomplished M. Terentius 
Varro. 

Near Ilerda (Lerida), on the river 
Sicoris, an affluent of the Ebro, Ceesar 
was encountered by the Pompeian 
leaders. He gives us a very full ac 
count of the movements which follow- 
ed, from which it is pretty clear that 
so far as military science went, Ceesar 
was out-generaled by Petreius. At one 
time he was in the greatest peril from 
a sudden rising of the river, which eut 
him off from all his supplies. He re- 
leased himself by that fertility of re- 
source which distinguished him. He 
had seen in Britain boats of wicker, cov- 
ered with hide, such as are still used on 
the Severn under the name of coracles; 
a number of them were secretly con- 
structed, and by their help he reéstab- 
lished his communications. But what- 
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ever might be his military inferiority, 
yet over the weak Afranius and the 
rude Petreius his dexterity in swaying 
the wills of men gave him an unques- 
tioned superiority. Avoiding a battle 
always, he encouraged communications 
between his own men and the soldiers 
of the enemy; at length the Pompeian 
leaders, finding themselves unable to 
control their own troops, were obliged 
to surrender their command. Two- 
thirds of their force took service with 
the politic conqueror. 

Varro, in Further Spain, by dexter- 
ous intrigue, contrived to evade imme- 
diate submission. But after a vain at- 
tempt to collect a force, he surrendered 
to the conqueror at Corduba (Cordova), 
and was allowed to go where he pleased. 
Before autumn closed, all Spain was at 
the feet of Caesar, and was committed 
to the government of Q. Cassius, the 
Tribune who had supported his cause 

14 
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at Rome. Being thus secured from 
danger in the West, he hastened to re- 
turn into Italy. 

As he passed through Southern Gaul, 
he found that Marseilles still held out 
against Dec. Brutus and Trebonius. 
The defence had been most gallant. 
The blockade by sea had been inter- 
rupted by a detachment from Pompey’s — 
fleet; and the great works raised by 
the besiegers on land had been met by 
counter-works of equal magnitude on 
the part of the besieged. But Trebo- 
nius had perseveringly repaired all 
losses ; and on the arrival of Cesar, the 
Massilians surrendered themselves with 
a good grace. Asin all other cases, he 
treated them with the utmost clemency. 

On reaching Italy, he was obliged to 
turn aside to Placentia for the purpose 
of quelling a mutiny that had arisen in 
a Legion which had been left there, and 
which complained that promises of dis- 
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charge and reward made to them had 
not been kept. His presence at once sup- 
pressed the mutiny. But he selected 
twelve of the ringleaders for capital 
punishment. Among these twelve was 
one who proved that he had been ab- 
sent when the mutiny broke out. In 
his place the Centurion who accused 
him was executed. 

During his absence in Spain, M. 
Aimilius Lepidus, whom he had left as 
Prefect of the City to govern Italy, had 
named him Dictator. From Placentia 
he hastened to Rome and assumed the 
great dignity thus conferred upon him. 
But he held it only eleven days. In 
that period he presided at the Comitia, 
and was there elected Consul, together 
with P. Servilius Isauricus, one of his 
old competitors forthe Chief Pontificate. 
He also passed several Laws. One of 
these restored all exiles to the city, ex 
cept Milo, thus undoing one of the last 
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remnants of Sylla’s Dictatorship. A 
second provided for the payment of 
debts, so as to lighten the burthens of 
the debtors without satisfying the dem- 
ocratic cry for a complete abolition ot 
all contracts. A third conferred the 
franchise on the citizens on Transpadane © 
Gaul, who had since the Social War en- 
joyed the Latin Right only. 

Of the doings of his lieutenants in 
other quarters during this memorable 
year, Ceesar did not receive accounts at 
all commensurate with his own marvel- 
ous success. In Illyria, P. Cornelius 
Dolabella, son-in-law of Cicero, who 
had joined the conqueror, had been dis- 
gracefully beaten, and Caius, brother of 
Mark Antony, taken prisoner, so that 
all the eastern coast of the Adriatic was 
now in the hands of the Pompeians. 

Curio had been sent to oceupy Sicily, 
where Cato commanded in the name of 
the Senate. The philosopher, having 
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‘no force adequate to resist, retired from 
‘the unequal contest, ‘and joined Pompey 
in Epirus. Curio then passed over ‘to 
Africa, where the Pompeian general 
Varus held command. He took the 
‘field, and was at first defeated by Curio. 
But presently Juba, king of Mauritania, 
‘appeared in the field as an Ally of the 
‘Senatorial party ; and Curio was oblig- 
-ed in ‘his turn to retreat before the com- 
bined forces of the enemy, till he took 
‘refuge in the famous camp of Scipio. 
‘From this position he was drawn out 
by a feigned retreat of the African 
‘Prince; and being surprised by an 
overpowering force, he was defeated 
‘and slain. Africa, therefore, as well 
as all the Eastern World, remained in 
the hands of the Pompeians, while Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain owned the authority of 
Ceesar. 

Cicero had returned from his Cilician 


Province to Rome, ce the debates 
14* 
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were being held whieh issued in the 
Decree of the 6th of January. During 
his two years’ government he had near- 
ly been engaged in very serious war- 
fare with the Parthians. But C. Cas- 
sius, as we have mentioned, gave them © 
so severe a blow, that Cicero’s military 
abilities were only tested in reducing 
some of the wild mountain-tribes who 
infested the borders of his Province. 
He claimed a Triumph for these achieve- 
ments, and therefore would not enter 
the walls of the City to be present at 
the termination of these momentous de- 
bates. The question of his Triumph 
was soon forgotten in the rapid course 
of events which followed, and he retired 
to his Formian Villa, still attended by 
his Lictors with their fasces wreathed 
in laurel. From this place he went 
frequently to have interviews with Pom- 
peian leaders on their retreat +hrough 
Campania. At the same time many of 
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nis personal friends, Curio, Ceelius, 
Dolabella, Balbus, Trebatius, and others 
had joined Ceesar, and wrote to him urg- 
ing him to make common cause with 
their generous leader. On his return 
from Brundusium to Rome Cesar him- 
self visited him. But the Orator could 
not be prevailed upon to forsake the 
cause of the Senate; and after long 
hesitation, about the end of May he 
took ship and joined Pompey in the 
East. 

During the whole of the preceding 
year, Pompey had been actively en- 
gaged in levying and disciplining an 
army for the ensuing campaign. He 
was bitterly censured by many of his 
party for quitting Italy without a blow. 
But it may be concluded that when he 
was surprised by Ceesar’s rapid advance, 
the only troops besides those under 
Domitius at Corfinium were the two 
Legions lately sent from Gaul by Cesar; 
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and these (it may well be supposed) he 
‘dared not trust to do battle ‘against 
‘their old commander. 

It is probable, therefore, that he was 
really compelled to quit Italy. But his 
fleet was now so large that ‘it would 
have been easy for him to have regain- 
ed Italian soil. He made no attempt 
to cross the sea; and we may therefore 
assume that he purposely chose Epirus 
as the ground for battle. He hadvall 
the East behind him, long used to’'rey- 
erence his name, and at the head’ of an 
army out of Italy he was less hkely'to 
be thwarted by the arrogant Senatorial 
‘Chiefs, who hated him while they used 
him. Such especially ‘was ‘Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who loudly complained 
that he had been deserted at Corfinium. 

His head-quarters were fixed ‘at Thes- 
salonica, the chief city of the Province 
of Macedonia. Here the Senators who 
had fled from Italy met and formed a 
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Senate, while the chief officers assumed 
titles of authority. Pompey had em- 
ployed the time well. The Provinces 
and Kings of the East filled his military 
chest with treasure; he had collected 
seven Roman Legions, with a vast num- 
ber of irregular auxiliaries from every 
' surrounding monarchy, and a powerful 
force of well-appointed cavalry; large 
magazines of provisions and military 
stores were formed: above all, a fleet, 
increasing every day in numbers, was 
supplied by the maritime states of Ily- 
ria, Greece, Asia Minor, Phoznicia, and 
Egypt. Bibulus, the old adversary. of 
Cesar, took the command. as Admir al- 
in-Chief, supported by able lieutenants. 
With this naval force actively employ- 
ed, it was hoped that it would be made 
impossible for Ceesar to land in Epirus, 
But here again his happy audacity frug- 
trated all regular opposition. 

Cesar arrived in Brundusium at the 
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end of October, 49 3.c.2° Twelve Le- 
gions had been assembled there. So 
much had their numbers been thinned 
by war, fatigue, and the autumnal fe- 
vers prevalent in Apulia, that each Le- 
gion averaged less than 8000 men. His 
transports were so insufficient, that he 
was not able to ship more than seven of 
these imperfect Legions, with 600 horse, 
though men and officers were allowed 
to take no heavy baggage and no ser- 
vants. All the harbors were occupied 
by the enemy’s ships; but it was not 
the practice for the ancients to maintain 
a blockade by cruising; and Cesar, 
having left Brundusium on the 5th No- 


20 This is the true date, according to our reck- 
oning. By the Roman Calendar, it was De- 
cember. But, for the military operations which 
follow, it is so important to note the true sea- 
sons, that we shall, from this point, give the 
dates as if the Roman Calendar had already beer 
corrected. 
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vember, was able to land his first corps 
on the open coast of Epirus a little 
south of the Acroceraunian headland. 
He sent his empty ships back directly, 
aud marched northward te Oricum and 
Apollonia, where he claimed admission 
in virtue of his consular office. The 
claim was admitted, and these two im- 
portant towns fell into his hands. Pom- 
pey, who was still at Thessalonica, on 
the first tidings of his movement, had 
put his army in motion, and succeeded 
in reaching Dyrrhachium in time to 
save that important place. He then 
pushed his lines forward to the mouth 
of the Apsus, and the two hostile armies 
lay inactive during the remainder of 
the Winter with this stream between 
their camps,—Cesar occupying the left 
or southern bank, Pompey the right or 
northern side. 

As the Winter passed away, Ceesar 
was rendered extremely anxious by the 
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non-appearance of his. second: corps, 
which Antony was charged to. bring 
across. News soon reached: him: that 
Bibulus, stung to the quick by the suc- 
cessful landing: of the first corps, had 
put to sea; from, Corcyra with all his 
fleet, had overtaken and destroyed thirty. 
of the returning transports, and had 
ever since, notwithstanding the Winter- 
season, kept so strict a watch on the 
coast of Italy, that Antony did not dare 
to. leave Brundusium. Intelligence 
also reached him that Ceelius, now rais- 
ed to the rank of Preetor, had proclaim-. 
ed an abolition of debts. at Rome, and: 
had: made common. cause with the reck- 
less Milo, who had appeared in Italy. 
at the head of a gang of desperate men. 
This bold enterprise, it is true, had fail- 
ed, and: both, the leaders. had fallen; 
but it quickened Ceesar’s anxiety to 
bring matters to issue. Still no troops 
arrived. So stubborn was the will of 
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Bibulus, that he fell a victim to his own 
vigilant exertions, and died atsea. But, 
L. Seribonius Libo, who had command- 
ed a squadron under the deceased ad- 
miral, appeared at Brundusium, and oc- 
cupied an island off the harbor, so. as to 
establish a strict blockade. ‘This, how- 
ever, did not last; for it was found im- 
possible to keep the men supplied with, 
fresh water and provisions, and Libo, 
was obliged to resume the tactics of, 
Bibulus. Meantime, Ceesar’s impatience 
was rising to the height. He. had 
been lying idle. for more than two 
months, and complained that Antony 
had neglected several opportunities of. 
crossing the Ionian Sea. At length, he 
engaged a small boat to take him across 
io Italy in person. The sea ran, high, 
and the rowers refused to. proceed, till 
the. General revealed himself to them,in 
the famous words: “ You carry Ceesar 


and his fortunes.” Allnight they toil- 
15 
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ed, but when day broke they had made 
no way, and the General reluctantly 
consented to put back into the Apsus. 
But presently after, he succeeded in 
_ sending over a positive message to An- 
tony to cross over at all risks; and if 
Antony disobeyed, the messenger car- 
ried a commission to his chief officers, 
by which they were ordered to super- 
sede their commander, and discharge 
the duty which he neglected to perform. 
Stung by this practical rebuke, Antony 
shipped his troops, and resolved to at- 
tempt the passage at all risks. As he 
neared the coast of Epirus, the wind 
shifted to the southeast, and being un- 
able to make the port of Oricum, he was 
obliged to run northwards past Pom- 
pey’s camp, in full view of the enemy. 
They gave chase; but he succeeded in 
landing all his men, four legions and 
800 horse, near the headland of Nym- 
pheum, more than fifty miles north of 
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the Apsus. His position was critical, 
for Pompey’s army lay between him 
and Cesar. But Cesar, calculating the 
‘point at which the squadron would 
reach land, had already made a rapid 
march round Pompey’s position, and 
succeeded in joining Antony before he 
was attacked. Pompey had also moved 
northwards, but finding himself too late 
to assail Antony alone, he took a new 
position some miles to the north of 
Dyrrhachium, and here formed a strong- 
ly entrenched camp resting upon the. 
sea. ‘These entrenchments ran in an ir- 
regular half-circle of nearly fifteen miles 
in length, the base of which was the 
coast-line of Epirus. The camp was 
well supplied with provisions by sea. — 

The spring of 48 B.c. was now begin- 
ning. It was probably in March that 
Cesar effected his union with Antony. 
Even after this junction, he was inferior 
m numbers to Pompey; and it is not 
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without. wonder that. we read. his own, 
account of the audacious attempt with, 
which he began, the campaign. His, 
plan was to draw lines round and out. 
side of Pompey’s vast entrenchments, 
so.as to cut him off from Dyrrhachium, 
and from all the surrounding country, 
As Pompey’s. entrenchments formed a, 
curve of nearly fifteen miles, Ozesar’s, 
lines must. have measured, considerably. 
more. And, as, his army was inferior, 
in numbers, it might have been expect- 
ed that Pompey would. not submit to, 
beshut in. But the latter general could. 
not interrupt the works without hazard- 
ing a general action, and his troops. 
were not, (he thought), sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to encounter Ceesar’s veterans: 
the command of the sea also insured 
him supplies and enabled him to shift. 
his, army to another position if neces- 
sary. He therefore allowed Ceesar to car. 
ry on his lines with little interruption. 
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‘During the winter Cesar’s men had 
“suffered terribly for want of grain ana 
vegetuble food. But as spring advanced, 
and the crops began to ripen, brighter 
days seemed at hand. Pompey’s men, 
meanwhile, though supplied from the 
“sea, began to be distressed by want of 
fresh water, and their animals by want 
of green fodder. He therefore deter- 
‘mined to assume the offensive. At each 
‘extremity of Ceesar’s lines, where they 
abutted upon the sea, a second line of 
‘intrenchments had been marked out 
‘reaching some way inland, so that at 
least for some distance from the sea the 
‘lines might be protected from an attack 
in rear from the land. But this part 
‘of the work was as yet unfinished ; and, 
‘in particular, no attempt had been 
‘made to carry any defence along the 
-eoast between the extremities of these 
two lines of intrenchment, so as to 


cover them from an assault by sea 
15* 
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Pompey was instructed of this defect 
by some Gallic deserters ; and he suc- 
ceeded in landing some troops at the 
southern extremity of the works, so as 
to make a lodgment between Cesar’s 
front and rearward lines. A series of 
severe and well-contested combats fol- 
lowed. But the Pompeians maintained 
their ground, and Ceesar at once per. 
ceived that his works were completely 
turned, and that all his labor was 
thrown away. Pompey had reéstab- 
lished his land communication with 
Dyrrhachium, and circumvallation was 
made impossible. Under these cireum- 
stances Ceesar determined to shift the 
scene of action without delay. 

During the spring he had detached 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus with two Legions 
into Macedonia, where he possessed 
considerable influence, for the purpose 
of intercepting the march of Metellus 
Scipio, who had succeeded Bibulus in 
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the government of Syria, and was ex- 
pected every day to bring reinforce- 
ments to the army of Pompey. Scipic 
had been delayed by the necessity of 
securing his Province against the Par- 
‘thians; and had also spent much time 
in levying heavy contributions on his 
line of march. When he arrived in 
Macedonia he found his passage west- 
ward barred by Calvinus, who occupied 
a strong camp in the neighborhood of 
Pella. He, therefore, also intrenched 
himself, and awaited succors. 

About the time of Ceesar’s defeat at 
Dyrrhachium, Calvinus had been ob- 
liged by want of provisions to fall back 
towards Epirus, while Cesar himself 
marched by way of Apollonia up the 
valley of the Aoiis. Pompey immedi- 
_ ately detached a strong force to separate 
Calvinus from his chief. But Calvinus, 
informed of Ceesar’s retreat, moved with 
great rapidity to the scoutward, and 
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effected a union with his genéral “at 
Aigimium, in the northwestern cornér 
of Thessaly. The Ceesarian army, thiis 
skillfully united, advanced to Gomphi, 
which was taken ‘and given up to plun 
der. All other Thessalian cities, except 
Larissa, which had been oceupied by 
Scipio, opened their gates; and the har- 
vest being now ripe, the Ozsarian army 
reveled in the abundant supplies of the 
rich ‘Thessalian plain. 

Meanwhile Pompey had entered Thes- 
saly from the north and joined Seipio 
at Larissa. ‘The Pompeian ‘léaders, 
elated by ‘victory, were quarrelling 
among themselves for the prize, which 
they regarded as already won. Lentu- 
lus Spinther, Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
and Metellus Scipio, all claimed Osesar’s 
Pontificate. Domitius proposed ‘that 
al. who had remained in Italy or had 
not taken an active part in the contést 
should be brought to trial as traitors’to 
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the cause,—Cicero, who was at Dyrrha- 
ehium with Cato, being the person here 
chiefiy aimed at. Pompey himself was 
not spared. Domitius, angry at not 
having been supported at Corfinium, 
nicknamed him Agamemnon King of 
Men, and openly rejected his authority. 
The advice of the great general to avoid 
a decisive battle was contemptuously 
set at naught by all but Cato, who from 
first to last advocated any measure which 
gave a hope of avoiding bloodshed. 
Even Favonius, a blunt and simple- 
minded map, who usually echoed Ca- 
to’s sentiments, loudly complained that 
Pompey’s reluctance to fight would 
prevent his friends from eating their 
figs that summer at Tusculum. 

From Larissa Pompey had moved 
southward, and occupied a strong posi- 
tion on an eminence pear the city of 
Pharsaius, overlooking the plain which 
skirts the left bank of the river Enipeus. 
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Cesar followed and encamped upon the 
plain, within four miles of the enemy’s 
position. Here the hostile armies lay 
watching each other for some time, till 
Ceesar made a movement which threat- 
ened to intercept Pompey’s communi- 
cations with. Larissa. The latter now 
at length yielded to the angry impa- 
tience of the Senatorial chiefs. He re- 
solved to descend from his strong posi- 
tion and give battle upon the plain of 
Pharsalus or Pharsalia. 

The morning of the 6th of June,# 
saw both armies drawn out in order of 
battle. The forces of Pompey consisted 
of about 44,000 men, and were (if Cex- 
sar’s account is accurate) twice as num- 
erous as the army opposed to them. 
But Cesar’s were all veteran troops; 
the greater part of Pompey’s were 
foreign levies recently collected in Ma- 


21 By the Roman Calendar, it was the 9th ot 
August. 
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sedonia and Asia, far inferior to the 
soldiers of Gaul and Italy. Pompey’s 
army faced the north. His right wing, 
resting on the river, was commanded 
by Scipio, the centre by Lentulus Spin- 
ther, the left by Domitius. His caval- 
ry, which was far superior to Cesar’s, 
covered the left flank. Czsar drew up 
his forces in three lines, of which the 
rearmost was to act in reserve. His 
left was upon the river; and his small 
force of cavalry was placed upon his 
right, opposite to Pompey’s left wing. 
To compensate for his inferiority in this 
arm, he picked out six veteran cohorts, 
who were to charge through the files 
af the horse if the latter were obliged 
to retire. Domitius Calvinus command- 
ed in the centre, Antony on the left, 
Uesar himself upon the right, where 
he kept the Tenth Legion in rear to act 
in reserve. 

The attack began along Cesar’s whole 
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line, which advanced running. Pom- 
pey ordered his men to wait the charge 
without moving, in hopes that the 
enemy would lose breath before they 
came to close quarters. But the expe- 
rienced veterans, observing that the 
Pompeians, kept their ground, halted 
to reform their line and recover breath, 
before they closed with the enemy. A 
desperate conflict followed. 

While the Legions were engaged 
along the whole line, Pompey’s cavalry 
attacked the weak squadrons of Czesar’s 
horse and drove them back. But the 
veterans who were ordered to support 
them, sallied out of the ranks and drove 
their formidable pila straight at the 
unarmed faces of the enemy.” After 


22 The common story, received from Plutarch, 
is that the order was given because Pompey’s 
‘cavalry consisted chiefly of young Romans, who 
were afraid of having their beauty spoilt. Ca- 
sar, however, mentions that Pompey’s cavalry 
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a brave struggle Pompey’s cavalry was 
completely broken and fled in disorder. 

Upon this Ceesar brought up his third 
line, which was in reserve; and the in- 
fantry of Pompey being assailed by 
these fresh troops in front, and attacked 
in flank by the cavalry and cohorts 
which had triumphed over their oppo- 
nents, gave way everywhere. <A gen- 
eral order was now issued by Cesar to 
spare the Romans among their oppo- 
nents, and to throw all their strength 
upon the Eastern Allies. The Pom- 
peian Legionaries, on hearing of this 
politic clemency, offered no further re- 
sistance; and Pompey himself rode off 
the field to his tent, leaving orders for 


was excellent, and does, not notice that he gave 
any order at all about striking at the face. The 
foot-soldiers would naturally strike at the most, 
defenceless part, and the story of the “spoilt 
beauty ” would be readily added hy some scorr - 
ful Ceesarian. 
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the troops to retreat behind their in- 
trenchments. 

But this was not permitted. His Le- 
gionaries, instead of returning to man 
the ramparts, dispersed in all directions. 
The Eastern Allies, after a terrible 
slaughter, fled; and Pompey had only 
time to mount his horse and gallop off 
through the Decuman or rearward gate 
of his camp, as the soldiers of Caesar 
forced their way in by the Pretorian 
or front gate. The booty taken was 
immense. The hardy veterans of Gaul 
gazed with surprise on the tent of Len- 
tulus, adorned with festoons of Bacchic 
ivy, and on the splendid services of plate 
which were set out every where for a ban- 
quet to celebrate the expected victory. 

But before Cesar allowed his tired 
soldiers to enjoy the fruits of the vic- 
tory of Pharsalia he required them to 
complete the conquest. ‘The pursuit 
was continued during the remainder of 
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the day and on the morrow. But the 
task was easy. The clemency of the 
conqueror induced all to submit. When 
Cesar entered the camp and saw the 
dead bodies of many Romans lying 
about, he exclaimed, “They would have 
it so: to have laid down our arms would 
have sealed our doom.” Yet most of 
those who perished were foreigners or 
freedmen. ‘The only distinguished per- 
son who fell was Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus. Among those who came in and 
submitted voluntarily, was M. Junius 
Brutus, a young man of whom we shall 
hear more. 

Pompey fled precipitately to Larissa, 
and thence through the gorge of Tempé 
to the mouth of the Peneiis, where he 
found a merchant vessel, and embarked 
im company with Lentulus Spinther, 
Lentulus Crus, and others. He dis- 
missed all his slaves. Honest Favonius 
proved his fidelity to the general by 
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undertaking for him such menial offices 
as usually were left toslaves. The mas- 
ter of the ship knew the adventurers, 
and offered to take them whithersoever 
they would. Pompey first directed his 
course to Lesbos, where his wife Cor- 
nelia and his younger son Sextus had 
been sent for safety. Having taken 
them on board he sailed round to Cili- 
cia, where. he collected a few ships and 
a small company of soldiers. With 
these he crossed over to Cyprus, where - 
he stayed a short time, deliberating on 
his future course of action. He still 
had a powerful fleet at sea, under the 
command of his eldest son Cnseus, as- 
sisted by C. Cassius. Africa was still 
his own, and King Juba anxious to do 
him service. But after considering and 
rejecting several plans proposed, he de- 
termined to seek an asylum in Egypt. 
Ptolemy Auletes, who had been re- 
stored by Gabinius, Pompey’s friend, 
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had died some time before. He had 
teft his kingdom to the divided sway 
of his son Ptolemy Dionysus and his 
daughter Cleopatra, under the guard- 
ianship of the Senate; and the Senate 
had delegated this trust to Pompey. 
Hence no doubt his reason for choosing 
Egypt as his place of retreat. But the 
country was in a very unsettled state. 
Cleopatra, who was older than her bro- 
ther, had been driven from Alexandria 
by the people; and the government had 
been seized by three Greek adventurers, 
—Potheinus an eunuch, Theodotus a 
rhetorician, and Achillas an officer of 
the army. When Pompey appeared 
‘off Alexandria with a few ships which 
had joined him on his route, and a small 
force of about 2000 men, these minis- 
ters were engaged in repelling Cleopa- 
tra, who was endeavoring to return by 
means of force. A messenger from 
rompey, sent to signify his intentior 
17 
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of landing, threw them into great alarm. 
In the Egyptian army were a number 
of officers and soldiers who had formerly 
served under Pompey in the East, and 
had been left there by Gabinius. It 
was feared that these men would betray 
Egypt to their old general; at least this 
was the reason afterwards given for the 
way in which he was treated. All was 
left to the conduct of Achillas, a bold 


man, troubled by no scruples. A small 


boat was sent to receive the fugitive, 
really to prevent any attendants from 
landing with him, but under the false 
pretence that the water was too shallow 
to allow a larger vessel to reach the 
shore. In the boat were Achillas him- 
self, a Roman officer named Salvius, 
and another named Septimius, who had 
served as a Tribune under Pompey in 
the war against the Pirates. The great 
general recognised and saluted his old 
officer, and entered the boat alone amid 
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-he sad bodingss of his wite and friends. 
They anxiously watched it as it slowly 
made its way back to shore, and were 
somewhat comforted by seeing a num- 
ber of persons collected on the beach as 
if to receive their friend with honor. 
At length the boat stopped, and Pom- 
pey took the hand of the person next 
him to assist him in rising. At this 
moment Septimius struck him with 
his sword from behind. He knew his 
fate, submitted without a struggle, and 
fell pierced by a mortal thrust. His 
head was then cut off and taken away, 
and his body left upon the beach. 
When the crowd dispersed, a freedman 
of Pompey’s, whose name ought to 
have been recorded, assisted by an 
old soldier of the great commander, 
had the piety to break up a fishing boat 
and form a rude-funeral pile. By 
these humble obsequies alone was the 
eometime master of the world honored. 
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So died Pompey. He had lived 
nearly sixty years, and had enjoyed 
more of the world’s honors than almost 
any Roman before him. In youth he 
was cold, calculating, and hard-hearted, 
covetous of military fame, and not slow 
to appropriate what belonged to others: 
but his affable manners and generosity 
in giving won him general favor, which 
was increased by his early successes. 
His talents for war were really great, 
greater perhaps than any of Rome’s 
generals except Marius, as was fully 
proved by his campaigns in the East. 
In the war with Cesar it is plain that, 
so far as military tactics went, Pompey 
was superior to his great rival; and had 
he not been hampered by haughty and 
impatient colleagues, the result might 
have been different. In politics he was 
grasping and selfish, but irresolute and 
improvident. He imagined that his 
military achievements gave him a title 
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to be acknowledged as the virtual sove- 
reign of Rome; and when neither Sen- 
ate nor People seemed willing to ac- 
quiesce in the claim, he formed a coa- 
lition with politicians whose principles 
he disliked, and made himself respon- 
sible for the acts of such men as Clodius. 
Lastly, when he found that in this coa- 
lition he was unable to maintain his 
superiority over Ceesar, he joined the 
Oligarchy who hated him, and lost 
even the glory which as a soldier he 
had well deserved. In private life he 
was free from those licentious habits 
in which most persons of that day 
indulged without scruple or reproach; 
and the affection he bore towards Ju- 
lia must always be quoted as an amia- 
ble trait in a character that has in it 
little else of attractive. His tragical 
Jeath excited a commiseration for him 
which by his life he hardly deserved. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ABSOLUTE RULE OF CHSAR. (48—44 B.0.) 


On the third day after the battle of 
Pharsalia, Caesar pursued Pompey by 
forced marches. He arrived at Am- — 
phipolis just after the fugitive had 
touched there. When he reached the 
Hellespont, he fell in with a squadron 
of Pompey’s fleet under the command 
of ©. Cassius. This officer, whose 
military skill had been proved in the 
Parthian campaign, might have inter- 
cepted Cesar. But, whatever were 
his motives, he surrendered his ships to 
Ceesar in token of full and unreserved 
submission, and was received by the 
conqueror with the same favor which 
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he had shown to Brutus, and to all who 
had either fallen into his hands or 
yielded of free will. Czeesar now im- 
mediately crossed the Hellespont in 
boats; and in Asia Minor, where he 
was delayed at several places by busi- 
ness, he heard that Pompey had taken 
ship from Oyprus, and immediately 
concluded that Egypt must be his des- 
tination. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he sailed from Rhodes for this 
country, though it was as yet an inde- 
pendent kingdom, though he was un- 
able to carry with him more than 4000 
men, and though he incurred imminent 
risk of being intercepted by the Pom- 
peian fleet. As soon as his arrival off 
Alexandria was known, ‘Theodotus 
came off. bearing Pompey’s head and 
ring. The conqueror accepted the 
ring, but turned with tears in his eyes 
from the ghastly spectacle of the head, 
and ordereil it to be burnt with due 
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honors. Over the place of the funeral- 
pyre he raised a shrine to Nemesis, the 
goddess assigned by the religion of the 
Greeks to be the punisher of arrogant 
prosperity. He then landed and en- 
tered Alexandria with his Consular 
emblems displayed, followed by his 
small army. Immediately after his 
arrival, Cleopatra secretly resorted to 
the capital city, and introduced herself 
in disguise into the palace where Ceesar 
had fixed his residence. The conqueror, 
from his earliest youth, had been noto- 
rious for unrestrained indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures, and he yielded readily 
to the blandishments of the young and 
fascinating princess. Dut the minister's 
of the youthful King, Potheinus and 
Achillas, had no wish to lose their im- 
portance by agreeing to a compromise 
between their master and his imperious 
sister. The people of Alexandria were 
alarmed at Czesar’s assumption of au- 
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thority, especially when he demanded 
payment of a debt which he alleged 
was due from the late King to Rome. 
A great crowd, supported by Achillas 
with his army, assaulted Ozesar sudden- 
ly. His few troops were overmatched, 
and he escaped with difficulty to Pharos, 
the quarter of the city next the sea. In 
vain he endeavored to ruin the cause of 
Achillas by seizing the person of young 
Ptolemy. Arsinoé, another daughter 
of the blood-royal, was set up by the 
army ; and Cesar was completely block- 
aded in Pharos. An attempt was made 
to reduce him by turning the sea into 
the vast tanks constructed to supply 
that quarter of the city with fresh 
water. But by sinking pits in the 
beach, the Romans obtained a supply 
of water sufficient, though not good. 
Constant encounters took place by land 
and water; and in one of these Cesar 


was in so much danger, that he was 
17 
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obliged to swim for his life from a sink- 
ing ship, holding his coat of mail be- 
tween his teeth, and his note-book above 
water in his left hand. 

He was shut up in Pharos about 
August, and the blockade continued till 
the Winter was far spent. But at the 
beginning of the new year he was | 
relieved by the arrival of considerable 
forces. Achillas was obliged to raise 
the siege of Pharos, and a battle in the 
open field resulted in a signal triumph 
to Cesar. Vast numbers of the fugi- 
tives were drowned in attempting to 
cross the Nile: among them the young 
King himself. Czesar now formally in- 
stalled Cleopatra as sovereign of Egypt, 
and reserved Arsinoé to grace his tri- 
umph. 

During the half-year that followed 
Pharsalia, the Pompeian chiefs had in 
some measure recovered from their first 
consternation. Cneeus, the eldest son. 
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of the Great Pompey, had joined Cato 
at Corcyra; and in this place also were 
assembled Cicero, Labienus, Afranius, 
and others. The chief command was 
offered to Cicero, as the oldest Consu- 
lar. But the Orator declined a danger- 
ous post, for which he had neither ap- 
titude nor inclination, and was nearly 
slain upon the spot by the impetuous 
Cneus. Scipio soon after arrived, and 
to him the command was given. O. 
Cassius, with the greater portion of the 
fleet, had surprised and destroyed a 
number of Csesar’s ships in Sicily, and 
was proceeding to make descents upon 
the coast of Italy, when the news of the 
great defeat at Pharsalia reached him. 
He immediately sailed for the East, and 
fell in with Ceesar (as we have narrated) 
on the Hellespont. His defection was 
a heavy blow to the hopes of the Pom 
peian party. 

Still, notwithstanding Pompey’s dis 
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appearance and the defection of Cassius, 
a considerable fleet was assembled at 
Corcyra. Scipio and the rest embark- 
ed, with the troops that they had ral- 
lied, and steered for Egypt, in the hope 
of learning news of their Chief. They 
reached the coast of Africa, and were 
steering eastward along the coast, when 
they fell in with Pompey’s ships, in 
which were Cornelia and young Sextus, 
with their friends, full of the tragic 
scene they had just witnessed on the 
beach of Alexandria. The dishearten- 
ed leaders returned to Cyrené, which: 
refused to admit any one within its 
walls except Cato and such men as he 
would be answerable for. The fleet, 
therefore, with Scipio, Labienus, and 
the greater part of the troops, pursued 
its course across the great gulf of the 
Syrtes to the Province of Africa, where 
the Pompeian cause was upheld by 
Varusand his ally Juba. Cato and his 
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followers were left to follow by land. 
He accomplished an arduous march 
across the desert in safety, and by the 
beginning of the next year all the Pom- 
peian leaders were assembled in the 
Province of Africa. Dissensions arose 
between Varus and Scipio for the com- 
mand ; to compromise the matter it was 
offered to Cato. The disinterested 
philosopher declined it, on the plea 
that he held no official position, and per- 
suaded all the rest to acquiesce in the 
appointment of Scipio. It was then 
proposed to destroy the city of Utica, 
as being favorable to Cesar. But Cato, 
with rare humanity, offered to assume 
the government of the town, and be 
responsible for its fidelity, thus finally 
separating himself from the active war- 
fare, which from the first he had de- 
precated and disavowed. 

In other parts of the empire also, 


affairs were in a disquiet state. Phar- 
17* 
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naces, son of Mithridates, was daily 
gathering strength in Pontus. In Fur- 
ther Spain, the oppressive rule of Q. 
Cassius, brother of Caius, had excited a 
mutiny in the army, and discontent 
everywhere. In Illyricum, Gabinius, 
who had deserted his patron Pompey 
on occasion of the flight from Italy, had 
been ignominiously worsted by the 
Pompeian leader, M. Octavius, and had 
died at Salona. In Italy, P. Cornelius 
Dolabella, elected Tribune, had renew- 
ed the propositions of Ceelius and Milo 
to abolish all debts; and two Legions 
stationed at Capua, one of which was 
the favored Tenth, had risen in open 
mutiny against their officers, declaring 
that they had been kept under their 
standards long enough, and demanding 
their promised reward. 

We know not when the news of these 
threatening events reached Csesar’s 
ears at Alexandria. arly in the year 
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47 B.c. he had been proclaimed Dictator 
for the second time, and had named 
Mark Antony Master of the Horse. 
This officer was intrusted with the gov- 
ernment of Italy. But the Peninsula 
seemed to be exposed by mutiny and 
_ discontent to a descent of the Pompeians 
from Africa, and the presence of the 
Dictator himself seemed to beimperious- 
ly demanded. Still he lingered in 
Egypt, detained (as his enemies say) by 
the blandishments of Cleopatra, or (as 
his admirers contend) by the necessity 
of confirming Roman influence in that 
country. It was not for the space of 
four months after his victory on the 
Nile, that he left Egypt, having remain- 
ed there altogether for not less than 
three-quarters of a year. 

But when once he had shaken off this 
real or apparent lethargy, all his start- 
Ang rapidity of action returned. He 
left Egypt at the end of May (47 B.c.), 
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and marched northward through Syria 
to crush the rising power of Pharnaces. . 
On his way he received the hearty con- 
eratulations of the Jews, who hated the 
memory of Pompey; accepted the ex- 
cuses of Deiotarus, Chief of Galatia, 
who had fought against him at Pharsa- 
lia; and in a few days appeared in 
Pontus. Pharnaces, proud of a victory 
over Cesar’s lieutenant, ventured to 
attack Ozsar himself near Zela, where 
his father Mithridates had onee defeated 
the Romans. The victory gained by 
the Roman was easy, but decisive; and 
was announced at Rome in the famous 
dspatch, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.”8 The 
kingdom of Bosporus was conferred on 
a friendly chief, bearing the name of 
Mithridates. Csesar now devoted a 


23 This inscription was certainly placed upon 
vhe spoils taken from the Pontic King when 
earried in Triumphal procession; and Plutarch 
represents it as forming the Dictator’s dispatch, 
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short time to the task of settling the 
affairs of Asia. This Province had 
been warmly attached to the Senatorial 
cause by the mild rule of Lucullus and 
Pompey. Lately, however, the exac- 
tions of Metellus Scipio, on his march 
to join Pompey in Epirus, had caused 
great discontent; and Cesar found it 
easy to win popularity by remitting a 
portion of the moneys due to the Impe- 
rial Treasury. 

Before this, also, Octavius had been 
expelled from Illyria. Vatinius, who 
was in command at Brundusium, hear- 
ing of the defeat and death of Gabinius, 
immediately crossed the Adriatic, and 
attacked the fleet of Octavius with so 
much success that the Pompeian leader 
was glad to make his escape and join 
his fellows in misfortune in Africa. 

Two months after Cesar left Alexan- 
dria, all parts of the East were again 
restored to tranquil submission; and 
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early in July Rome was astonished to 
see the great Conqueror enter her gates 
for the third time since he had crossed 
the Rubicon. 

He had been again named Dictator, 
as we have said; and, on his arrival at 
Rome, he applied himself with his usual 
industry and rapidity to settle the most 
pressing difficulties. The disturbances 
raised by the profligate promises of Oze- 
lius and Dolabella had been quelled by 
Antony; and the Dictator in some de- 
gree gratified those who had clamored 
for an abolition of debts by paying a 
year’s house-rent for all poor citizens 
out of the public purse,—an evil prece- 
dent, which in the present emergency 
he deemed necessary. 

The mutiny of the soldiers at Capua 
was more formidable. But Cesar, as 
was his wont, overcame the danger by 
facing it boldly. He ordered the two 
Legions to meet him in the Campus 
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Martius unarmed. They had demanded 
their discharge, thinking that thus they 
would extort a large donation, for they 
considered themselves indispensable to 
the Dictator. He ascended the Tribu- 
nal, and they expected a speech. “ You 
demand your discharge,” he simply 
said, “I discharge you.” A dead silence 
followed these unexpected words. Czx- 
sar resumed: “The rewards which I 
have promised you shall have, when I 
return to celebrate my Triumph with 
my other troops.” Shame now filled 
their hearts, mingled with vexation at 
the thought that they who had borne 
all the heat and burden of the day would 
be excluded from the Triumph. They 
passionately besought him to recall his 
words, but he answered not. At length, 
at the earnest entreaty of his friends, he 
again rose to speak. ‘ Quirites,”—he 
vegan, asif they were no longer soldiers, 
dut merely private citizens. A burst 
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of repentant sorrow broke from the 
ranks of the veterans; but Cesar turned 
away as if he were about to leave the 
Tribunal. The cries rose still louder: 
they besought him to punish them in 
any way, but not to dismiss them from 
his service. After long delay, he said 
that “he would not punish any oné for 
demanding his due; but that he could 
not conceal his vexation that the Tenth 
Legion could not bide his time. That 
Legion at least he must dismiss.” Loud 
applause followed from the rest; the 
men of the Tenth hung their heads in 
shame, and begged him to decimate 
them, and restore the survivors to his 
favor. At length, Cesar deeming them 
sufficiently humbled, accepted their re- 
pentance. ‘The whole scene is a strik- 
ing illustration of the cool and dauntless 
resolution of the man. We at once say, 
here was one born for command. 
Having completed all pressing busi 


\ 
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ness in little more than two months, he 
again left Rome to take measures for 
reducing the formidable force which 
the Pompeian leaders had assembled in 
Africa. At Lilybseum six Legions and 
2000 horse had been collected; and 
about the middle of October (47 B.c.) 
he reached Africa. An indecisive com- 
bat took place soon after he landed, and 
then he lay encamped waiting for rein- 
forcements till near the beginning of 
December. When he took the field, a 
series of maneuvers followed; till, on 
the 4th of February (46 B.c.), he en- 
camped near Thapsus, and two days 
after fought the battle which decided 
the fate of the campaign. After a long 
and desperate conflict, which lasted till 
evening, the Senatorial army was forced 
to give way; and Czesar, who always 
pressed an advantage to the utmost, 
followed them so closely that they could 


aot defend their camp. The leaders 
18 
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fled in all directions. Varus and Labi- 
enus escaped into Spain. Scipio put 
to sea, but being overtaken by the ene- 
my’s ships sought death by his own 
hands. Such also was the fate of Afra- 
nius. Juba fled with old Petreius; and 
these two rude soldiers, after a last ban- 
quet, heated with wine, agreed to end 
their life by single combat. The Ro- 
man veteran was slain by the nimble 
African prince, and Juba sought death 
at the hand of a faithful slave. 
Meanwhile, Cato at Utiea had re 
ceived news of the ruin of his party by 
the battle of Thapsus. He calmly re- 
solved on self-slaughter, and discussed 
the subject both in conversation with 
his friends and in meditation with him- 
self. After a conversation of this kind 
he retired to rest, and for a moment 
forgot his philosophic calm when he 
saw that his too careful friends had re- 
moved his sword. Wrathfully reprov 
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ing them, he ordered it to be brought 
back and hung at his bed’s head. 
There he lay down, and turned over 
the pages of Plato’s Pheedo till he fell 
asleep. In the night he awoke, and 
taking his sword from the sheath he 
thrust it into his body. His watchful 
friends heard him utter an involuntary 
groan, and, entering the room, found 
him writhing in agony. They procured 
surgical aid, and the wound was care- 
fully dressed. Cato lay down again, 
apparently insensible; but, as soon as 
he was left alone, he quietly removed 
the dressings and tore open the wound, 
so that his bowels broke out, and. after 
no long time he breathed his last. The 
Romans, one and all, even Cicero, ad- 
mired and applauded his conduct. It 
is true that the Stoics, though on prin- 
ziples different from Christianity, re- 
commended the endurance of all evils 
as indifferent to a philosopher. But life 
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had become intolerable to one who held 
the political opinions of Cato; and while 
Christian judgment must condemn his 
impatience, it must be confessed that 
from his own point of view the act was 
at least excusable. 

After this miserable end of the most — 
upright and most eminent among the 
Senatorial Chiefs, Ceesar busied himself 
in regulating the countries he had con- 
quered. . Juba’s kingdom of Numidia 
he formed into a new Province, and 
gave it into the care of the historian 
Sallust, who with others had been ex- 
pelled from the Senate in the year 50 
B.o., professedly because of his profligate 
manners, but really because of his de- 
voted attachment to Ceesar’s cause. 
His subsequent life justified both the 
real and the alleged cause. He proved 
an oppressive ruler, and his luxurious 
habits were conspicuous even in that 
age. In the terse and epigrammatic 
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sentences of -his two immortal works 
were immortalized the merits of Marius 
and of Cesar, the vices and errors of 
their Senatorial antagonists. 

After some delay in Sardinia, where 
his presence also was required, Cesar 
returned to Rome for the fourth time 
"since the Civil War broke out, about 
the end of May, 46 8.c. At length he 
had found time to celebrate the Tri- 
umphs which he had earned since his 
first Consulship, and to devote his atten- 
tion to those internal reforms, which long 
years of faction and anarchy had made 
necessary. 

His Triumphs were four in number, 
over Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Numi- 
dia;—for no mention was made of the 
Civil conflicts, which had been most 
dangerous and most difficult of all. A 
Roman could not triumph over fellow- 
citizens; therefore the victories of Llerda 


and Pharsalia were not celebrated by 
18* 
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public honors; nor would Thapsus have 
been mentioned, had it not been ob- 
served that here Juba was among the 
foes. These Triumphs were made more 
attractive by splendid gladiatorial shows 
and combats of wild beasts. But what 
gave much more real splendor was the 
announcement of a general amnesty for — 
all political offences committed against 
the party of the Dictator. The memory 
of the Marian Massacres and the Syllan 
Proscriptions were still present to many 
minds. Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
the chief Senatorial leaders, had de- 
nounced all who took part against the 
Senate, or even those who remained 
neutral, with the’ severest penalties. 
Men could not believe that the Dicta- 
tor’s clemency was real; they could not 
rid themselves of the belief that when 
all fear of the enemy had ceased he 
would glut his vengeance by a heca- 
tomb. The certainty that no more 
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blood would flow was so much the more 
grateful. 

After the Triumphs all his suldiers 
were gratified by a magnificent dona- 
tion: nay, every poor citizen received a 
present both of grain and money. 

The veterans now at length received 
their rewards in lands, which were 
either public property or were duly 
purchased with public money. But no 
Julian Military Colonies were planted 
on lands wrested by force from citizens, 
to emulate the Cornelian Military Colo- 
nies and maintain a population of tur- 
bulent agitators. Here also the exam- 
ple of Sylla, who confiscated private 
property to reward his troops, was care- 
fully avoided. 

After the Triumphs every kind of 
honor was bestowed upon him. Above 
all, he was named Dictator for the third 
time ; but now it was for a space of ten 
years. He was also invested with Cen. 
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sorial authority for three years; and in 
virtue of these combined offices he was 
declared absolute master of the lives 
and fortunes of all the Citizens and sub: 
jects of Rome. For several months he 
remained at Rome busily occupied in 
measures intended to remedy the evil 
effects of the long-continued civil dis- 
cords and to secure order for the future. 
But in the middle of his work he was 
compelled to quit Rome by the call of 
another war. It will be well to dispose 


of this before we give a brief summary 


of his great legislative measures. 

Spain was the Province that required 
his presence. There the two sons of 
Pompey, with Labienus and Varus, had 
rallied the scanty relics of the African 
army. ‘The Province was already in a 
state of revolt against Cesar. Q. Cas- 
sius,—-whom he had left as Governor,— 
had so irritated all minds, that even the 
Legions rose, mutinied, and expelled 
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the Ceesarian commanders. Bocchus, 
King of Mauritania, lent aid, and thus 
the malcontents in Spain were able to 
present a formidable front. Cezesar 
arrived in Spain late in September (46 
B.c.), after a journey of extraordinary 
rapidity, and found that young On. 
_ Pompeius had concentrated his forces 
near Corduba (Cordova). But an attack 
of illness compelled the Dictator to 
delay operations, and it was not till the 
first month of the next year that he was 
able to take the field. He then began 
offensive measures with his usual rapid- 
ity. He was extremely anxious to force 
the enemy to a battle, but this they 
cautiously declined, till several strong 
towns being taken by storm and others 
haying surrendered, the Pompeians 
found themselves obliged to retreat to- 
wards the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Here Cesar found them in a strong 
position near Munda, a small town 
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about five and twenty miles west of 
Malaga, and as they offered him battle, 
he determined on attacking notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the ground. 
Success was for some time doubtful. 
But Cesar exerted himself to lead his 
troops again and again to the desperate 
conflict, and their dauntless courage at 
length prevailed. So desperate was it 
that Cesar is reported to have said :— 
“On other occasions I have fought for 
victory, here I fought for life.” But 
the battle of Munda was decisive. More 
than 30,000 men fell. Among them 
were Varus and Labienus, whose heads 
were brought to Ceesar as tokens of their 
fate. On. Pompeius fled to the coast. 
Here as he was getting on board a small 
boat he entangled his foot in a rope; 
and a friend endeavoring to cut away 
the rope struck the foot instead. The 
unfortunate young man landed again, 
hoping to lie hid till his wound was 
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healed. Finding his lurking-place dis- 
covered he limped wearily up a moun- 
tain path, but was soon overtaken and 
slain. His head also was carried to the 
conqueror, who ordered it to receive 
honorable burial. Sext. Pompeius 
escaped into Northern Spain, whence 
he re-appeared at a later time to vex 
the peace of the Roman world. Cor- 
duba, Hispalis (Seville), and other places 
garrisoned by the last desperate relics 
of the Pompeian party, held out for 
some time after the battle of Munda. 
So important did Cesar consider it to 
quench the last spark of disaffection in 
a Province which for several years had 
been under Pompey’s government that 
he stayed in Spain till August, and did 
not return to Rome till September or 
October (45 z.c.), having been absent 
from the capital nearly a year. On 
this occasion he was less scrupulous 
than before, for he celebrated a Fifth 
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Triumph in honor of his successes in 
Spain, though these were as much won 
over Roman Citizens as his former vie- 
tories in that same country, or his crown 
ing glory of Pharsalia. 

From his last Triumph to his death 
was somewhat more than five months 
(October, 45 B.c.—March, 44 8.0.) : from 
his Quadruple Triumph to the Spanish 
Campaign was little more than four 
months (June—September, 46 B.c.). 
Into these two brief periods were com- 
pressed most of the Laws which bear 
his name, and of which we willnow 
give a brief account. Most of the evils, 
however, which he endeavored to 
remedy were of old standing. His long 
residence at Rome, and busy engage- 
ments in all political matters from early 
youth to the close of his Consulship 
made him familiar with every sore 
place, and with all the proposed reme- 
dies. His own clear judgment, his 
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habits of rapid decision, and the un- 
limited power which he held in virtue 
of the Dictatorship, made it easier for 
him to legislate than for others to 
advise. 

The long wars, and the liberality with 
which he had rewarded his soldiers and 
the People at his Triumphs, had reduc- 
ed the sums in the Treasury to a low 
ebb. We may believe that no needs 
were more pressing than these. 

Together with the Dictatorship he 
had been invested with Censorial power 
under the new title of Preefectus Morum. 
He used this power to institute a care- 
ful revision of the List of Citizens, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of abridging the 
list of those who were receiving month- 
ly donations of grain from the Treasury. 
Numbers of foreigners had been irreg- 
ularly placed on the Lists, and so great 
had been the temptations held out by 
the Reraivions Poor-law originally pass- 
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ed by C. Gracchus, and made still worse 
by Saturninus and Clodius, that he was 
able to reduce the list of State-paupers 
resident in or near Rome from 320,000 
to about half that number. The Treas- 
ury felt an immediate and a permanent 
relief. 

But though, for this purpose, Czesar 
made severe distinctions between Ro- 
man Citizens and those subjects of the 
Republic who were not admitted to the 
Franchise, no ruler ever showed himself 
so much alive to the claims of all classes 
of her subjects. Other popular leaders 
had advocated the cause of the Italians, 
and all free people of the Peninsula had 
for the last thirty years been made Ro- 
mans: but except the measure of Pom- 
peius Strabo, by which the free people 
of Transpadane Gaul,—who were almost 
Italians,—had been invested with the 
Latin Rights, no popular statesman had 
as yet shown any interest in the claims 
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of the Provincial subjects of Rome. 
Sertorius, indeed, had endeavored to 
raise a Roman Government in Spain; 
but this was forced upon him by the 
necessity of the case, and was a trans- 
ference of power from Italians to 
Spaniards, rather than an incorporation 
of Spain with Italy. Cesar was the 
first acknowledged ruler of the Roman 
State who extended his views beyond 
the politics of the City and took a really 
imperial survey of the vast dominions 
subject to her sway. Towards those 
who were at war with Rome he was 
relentless and illiberal as the sternest 
Roman of them all; but no one so well 
as he knew how “to spare the submis- 
sive;” hardly any one except himself 
felt pleasure in so sparing. All the 
Cities of Transpadane Gaul, already 
Latin, were raised to the Roman Fran- 
chise. The same high privilege was 
bestowed on many Communities of 
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Transalpine Gaul and Spain. The 
Gallic Legion, which he had raised, 
called Aulada from the lark which was 
the emblem on their arms, was reward- 
ed for its services by the same gift. 
Medical practitioners and scientific men, 
of whatever origin, were to be allowed 
to claim the Roman Franchise. After 
his death a plan was found among his 
papers for raising the Sicilian Commu- 
nities to the rank of Latin Citizens,—a 
design which seems to prove that a truly 
imperial idea gave character to his 
whole government. 

Nothing proved this more than the 
unfulfilled projects of the great Dicta- 
tor, which were afterwards completed. 
Among these were the draining of the 
Pontine marshes, the opening of Lakes 
Lucrinus and Avernus to form a har- 
bor, a complete survey and map of the 
whole Empire,—plans afterwards exe- 
cuted by Agrippa, the great minister ot 
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Augustus. Another and more memor- 
able design was that of a Code of Laws 
embodying and organizing the scatter- 
ed judgments and precedents which at 
that time regulated the Courts. It was 
several centuries before this great work 
was accomplished, by which Roman 
Law became the Law of civilized 
Europe. 

The liberal tendency of the Dictator’s 
mind was shown by the manner in 
which he supplied the great gaps which 
the Civil war had made in the benches 
of the Senate. Of late years the num- 
ber of that assembly had been increased 
from its original three hundred. We 
find so many as four hundred and fif- 
teen taking part in its votes ;*4 and many 
of course were absent. ButCzesar raised 
it to no less than nine hundred, thus 
probably doubling the largest number 
that had ever been counted in its ranks, 

% Oicero ad Att. i. 14, 5. 
19* 
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Many of the new Senators were fortu- 
nate soldiers who had served him well. 
In raising such men to Senatorial rank 
he followed the example of Sylla. But 
many of the new Nobles were enfran- 
chised Citizens of the towns of Oisalpine 
Gaul. The old Citizens were indignant 
at this invasion of the barbarians. Pas- 
quinades, rife in ancient as in modern 
Rome, abounded. ‘“ The Gauls,” said 
one wit, “had exchanged the trews for 
the toga, and had followed the conquer- 
or’s triumphal car into the Senate.” 
“It were a good deed,” said another, 
“if no one would show the new Sena- 
tors the way to the House.” 

The offices of Consul, Preetor, and 
other high Magistracies, however, were 
still conferred on men of Italian Birth. 
The first foreigner who reached the 
Consulship was L. Cornelius Balbus, a 
Spaniard of Gades, the friend of Ceesar 
and of Cicero; but this was not till four 
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years after the Dictator’s death, when 
the principles of his government were 
more fully carried out by his successors. 

To revive a military population in 
Italy was not so much the object of 
Cesar, as that of former leaders of the 
People. His veterans received com- 
_ paratively few assignments of land in 
Italy. Only six small colonies in the 
neighborhood of Rome were peopled 
by these men. The principal settle- 
ments by which he enriched them were 
in the Provinces. Corinth and Carthage 
were made Military Colonies, and rap- 
idly regained somewhat of their ancient 
splendor and renown. 

He endeavored to restore the wasted 
population of Italy by more peaceful 
methods than military settlements. 
The marriage-tie, which had become ex- 
eeedingly lax in these profligate times, 
was encouraged by somewhat singular 
means. A married matron was allowed 
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a greater latitude of ornament and the 
use of more costly carriages than the 
sumptuary Laws of Rome permitted to 
women generally. A married man with 
three children born in lawful wedlock 
at Rome, with four born in Italy, with 
five born in the Provinces, enjoyed free- 
dom from certain duties and charges. 

The great abuse of Slave-labor, was 
difficult to correct. It was attempted 
to apply remedies familiar to despotic 
governments in all ages. An Ordinance 
was issued that no Citizens between 
twenty and forty years of age should be 
absent from Italy for more than three 
years. And an ancient enactment was 
revived that on all estates at least one 
third of the laborers should be free men. 
No doubt these measures were of little 
effect. 

Ceesar’s great designs for the improve- 
ment of the City were shown by seve- 
ral facts. Under his patronage the first 
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public library was opened at Rome by 
his friend ©. Asinius Pollio, famous as 
a poet, and in later years as the histo- 
rian of the Civil War. For the trans- 
action of public business, he erected 
the magnificent series of buildings 
called the Basilica Julia, of which we 
will say a few words in a later page. 
Of all his Reforms, that by which 
his name is best remembered is the Re- 
form of the Calendar. The Roman year 
had hitherto consisted of 355 days, with 
a month of 30 days intercalated every 
third year, so that the average length 
of the year was 365 days. If the inter- 
calations had been regularly made, the 
Romans would have lost a day’s reck- 
oning in every period of four years; 
since the real length of the solar year 
is about 365 1-4 days. But the business 
was so carelessly executed, that the 
difference between the civil year and 
the solar year sometimes amounted to 
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several months, and all dates were most 
uncertain. . 
Cesar, himself not unacquainted with 
astronomy, called in the assistance of 
the Greek Sosigenes to rectify the pres- 
ent error, and prevent error for the 
future. It was determined to make the 
1st of January of the Roman year 709 
A.v.c. coincide with the 1st of January 
of the solar year which we call 45 B.c. 
But it was calculated that this 1st of 
January of the year 709 a.v.c. would 
be 67 days in advance of the true time: 
or, in other words, would concur not 
with the 1st January 45 B.c., but with 
the 22nd of October 46 s.c. And there- 
fore two intercalary months, making 
together 67 days, were inserted between 
the last day of November and the Ist 
of December of the year 708. An inter- 
calary month of 23 days® had already 
been added to February of that year, 


25 Called Mercedonius. 
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according to the old method. There- 
fore, on the whole, the Roman year 708 
eonsisted in all of the prodigious num- 
ber of 445 days. It was scoflingly 
ealled in the pasquinades “The Year 
of Confusion.” More justly should it 
be called, as Macrobius observes, “ The 
last Year of Confusion.” 

Thus the past error was corrected, 
and the 1st of January 709 a.v.o. be- 
came the same with the 1st of January 
45 B.o. 

To prevent future errors, the year 
was extended from 355 to 365 days, 
each month being lengthened, except 
February, according to the rule which 
we still observe. But as the solar year 
consists of about 365 1-4 days, it is mani- 
fest that it was necessary to add one 
day in every four years, and this was 
done at the end of February, as at pres- 
ent in our Leap Year. 


26 J. ¢, 8355 + 23 + 67 — 445. 
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Such was the famous Julian Calendar, 
which, with a slight alteration, contin- 
ues to date every transaction and every 
letter of the present day.** 


27 The addition of one day in every four years 
would be correct, if the solar year consisted ex- 
actly of 3651-4 days, or 8365 days 6 hours. In 
fact, it consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
51 1-2 seconds, so that the Julian year is longer 
than the true Solar year by about 11 minutes. 
Ceesar’s astronomers knew this error but neg- 
lected it. Accordingly in the year 1582 a.p, 
the beginning of the Julian year was about 13 
days behind the true time. Pope Gregory XIII. 
shortened that year by 10 days, still leaving the 
year 3 days behind the true time; and to prevent 
error for the future, ordered the additional day 
of February to be omitted three times in 400 
years. Protestant England refused to adopt 
this reform till the year 1752 a.p., when 11 
days were dropped between the 2nd and 14th 
of September, which gave rise to the yulgar 
ery,—‘‘ Give us back our 11 days.” Russia, 
through the jealousy of the Greek Church, stil. 
keeps the Old Style, and her reckoning is now 
12 days behind that of the rest of Europe, 
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The constant occupation required for 
these and other measures of reform, all 
executed in the space of nine or ten 
months, necessarily absorbed the chief 
part of the Dictator’s day, and prevent- 
ed the free access which at Rome was 
usually accorded to suitors and visitors 
by the Consuls and great men. Cesar 
himself lamented this. The true reason 
for his seclusion was not understood, 
and the fact diminished his popularity. 
Yet his affability was the same as ever, 
and a letter of Cicero, in which he de- 
scribes a visit he received from the great 
conqueror in his villa at Puteoli, leaves 
a pleasing impression of both host and 
guest. Cicero indeed had fully bowed 
to cireumstances. He spoke in defence 
of the Pompeian partisans, M. Marcel- 
lus and Q Ligarius, and introduced 
into his speeches compliments to Ceesar 
too fulsome to be genuine. In his en- 


forced retirement from public life after 
20 
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the Battle of Pharsalia, he composed 
some of those pleasing Dialogues which 
we still read. Both to him and to every 
other Senatorial Chief Caesar not only 
showed pardon but favor. 

Yet the remnant of the nobles loved 
him not. And with the People at large 
he suffered still more, from a belief that 
he wished to be made King. On his 
return from Spain, he had been named 
Dictator and Imperator for life. His 
head had been for some time placed on 
the money of the Republic, a regal 
honor conceded to none before him. 
Quintilis, the fifth month of the Calendar, 
received from him thename which it still 
bears. The Senate took an oath to guard 
the safety of his person. He was honored 
with sacrificial offerings, and other hon- 
ors, which had hitherto been reserved 
for the Gods. But Ceesar was not satis- 
fied. He was often heard to quote the 
sentiment of Euripides, that “if any 
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violation of law is excusable, it is ex- 
cusable for the sake of gaining sovereign 
power.” The craving desire to transmit 
power to an heir occupied him as it oc 
cupied Cromwell and Napoleon; and 
no title yet conferred upon him was 
hereditary. It was no doubt to ascer- 
tain the popular sentiments that various 
propositions were made towards an as- 
sumption of the style and title of King. 
His statues in the Forum were found 
crowned with a diadem; but two of the 
Tribunes tore it off, and the mob ap- 
plauded. On the 26th of January, at 
the Great Latin Festival on the Alban 
Mount, voices in the crowd saluted him 
as King; but mutterings of discontent 
reached his ear, and he promptly said: 
“Tam no King, but Cesar.” Yet the 
Tribunes who punished those who were 
detected in raising the cry were deposed 
by the Dictator’s will. The final at- 
tempt was made at the Lupercalia on 
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the 15th of February. Antony, in the 
character of one of the Priests of Pan, 
approached the Dictator as he sat pre- 
siding in his golden chair, and offered 
him an embroidered band, such as was 
worn on the head by Oriental Sove- 
reigns. The applause which followed 
was partial, and the Dictator put the 
offered gift aside. Then a burst of gen- 
uine cheering greeted him, which wax- 
ed louder still when he rejected it a 
second time. Old traditional feeling 
was too strong at Rome even for Ceesar’s 
daring temper to brave it. The People 
would submit to the despotie rule of a 
Dictator, but would not have a King. 
Disappointed no doubt he was; and 
one more attempt was made to invest 
himself with hereditary title. A large 
eamp had for some time been formed 
at Apollonia in [llyricum; in it was 
present a young man, who had long 
been the declared heir of the Dictator 
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This was O. Octavius, son of his niece 
Atia, and therefore his grand-nephew. 
He was born, as we have noted, in the 
memorable year of Catiline’s conspiracy, 
and was now in his nineteenth year. 
From the time that he had assumed the 
garb of manhood his health had been 
too delicate for military service. Not- 
withstanding this, he had ventured to 
demand a Mastership of the Horse from 
his uncle. But he was quietly refused, 
and sent to take his first lessons in the 
art of war at Apollonia, where a large 
and well-equipped army had been as- 
sembled. The destination of this pow- 
erful force was not publicly announced. 
But general belief pointed, no doubt 
rightly, to Parthia; for the death of 
Crassus was unavenged, and the Roman 
Eagles were still retained as trophies by 
the barbaric conqueror. This belief 
was confirmed by the fact of a Sybilline 
oracle being produced about this time, 
20 
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saying, “that none but a King could 
conquer Parthia.” And soon after a 
Decree was moved in the Senate, by 
which Ceesar was to be enabled, not at 
Itome, but in the Provinces, to assume 
the style of King. Without the well- 
known emblems and permanent power 
of royalty, it was argued, a Roman 
commander could not expect the sub- 
missive homage of Orientals. But sub- 
sequent events prevented this Decree 
from being carried into effect. 
Meanwhile other causes of discontent 
had been agitating various classes at 
Rome. Cleopatra appeared at Rome 
with a boy whom she named Ceesarion 
and declared to be her son by Ceesar. 
It was her ambition to be acknowledged 
as his wife, and to obtain the Dictator’s 
inheritance for the boy,—a thing hate- 
ful even to the degenerate Romans of 
that day. Then, the more fiery parti- 
sans of Cesar disapproved of his clem 
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ency; they did not understand his 
wish no longer to be the unscrupulous 
leader of a Party, but the impartial 
ruler of the Empire. Many of the more 
prodigal sort were angry at the regula 
tions he made to secure the Provincials 
from extortion and oppression. Antony 
himself, who, in consideration of his ser- 
vices, expected the same extravagance 
of license that had been granted by 
Sylla to his favorites, was indignant at 
being obliged to pay its full price for 
the house of Pompey in the Carine, of 
which he had taken possession. The 
Populace of the City complained,—the 
genuine Romans at seeing so much 
favor extended to Provincials, those of 
foreign origin because they had been 
excluded from the corn-bounty. Ceesar 
no doubt was eager to return to his 
army, and escape from the increasing 
difficulties which beset his civil govern- 
went. But it seemed likely that as soon 
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as he joined the army, he would assume 
monarchical power, in virtue of the 
late Decree; and this consideration 
urged on to hasty determination the re- 
mains of the old Senatorial party, who 
owed their lives to Ceesar’s clemency, 
who had accepted favors from his boun- 
ty, and scrupled not to turn his own 
gifts to his destruction. 

The great difficulty was to find a 
leader. OC. Cassius was a good soldier, 
but of temper so fickle and uncertain, 
that few were willing to confide in him. 
It was upon M. Junius Brutus that all 
the discontented turned their eyes. This 
young man, a nephew of Cato, had 
taken his uncle as an example for his 
public life. But he was fonder of Pla- 
tonic speculations than of political ac- 
tion. His habits were cold and reserved, 
rather those of a student than a states- 
man. He had reluctantly joined the 
cause of Pompey, for he could ill forget 
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that it was by Pompey that his father 
had been put to death in cold blood; 
but he yielded to the arguments of Cato, 
and mastered his private feud by what 
lie considered zeal for the public good. 
After Pharsalia, he was received by 
Cesar with the utmost kindness, and 
treated by him almost likeason. He 
seems to have felt this, and lived quietly 
without harboring any designs against 
his benefactor. In the present year he 
had been proclaimed Preetor of the City, 
with the promise of the Consulship 
presently after. But the discontented 
remnants of the old Senatorial party 
assailed him with constant reproaches, 
The name of Brutus, dear to all Roman 
patriots, was made a rebuke to him. 
* Tlis ancestor expelled the Tarquins; 
and could he sit quietly under.a new 
King’s rule?” At the foot of the statue 
of that famous ancestor, or on his own 
preetorian tribunal, notes were placed, 
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containing phrases such as these:— 
“Thou art not Brutus: would thou 
wert.” — “ Brutus, thou sleepest.”” — 
“ Awake, Brutus.” Gradually his mind 
was excited; and he was brought to 
think that it was his duty as a patriot 
to put an end to Cesar’s rule even by 
taking his life. The most notable of 
those who arrayed themselves under 
him was Cassius himself. What was 
this man’s motive is unknown. He had 
never taken much part in polities; and 
the Epicurean Philosophy which he 
professed gave him no strong reasons 
for hating a despotic government. He 
had of his own accord made submission 
to the conqueror, and had been received 
with marked favor. Some personal 
reason probably actuated his unquiet 
spirit. . More than sixty persons were 
in the secret. All of whom we know 
anything, were, like Cassius, under ob- 
ligations to the Dictator. .P. Servilius 
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Casca was by his grace Tribune of the 
Plebs. L. Tillius Cimber was promised 
the government of Bithynia. Dec. Bru- 
tus, one of ‘his old Gallic officers, was 
Preetor-elect, and was to be gratified 
with the rich Province of Cisalpine 
Gaul. C. Trebonius, another of his most 
trusted officers, had received every favor 
which the Dictator could bestow; he 
had just laid down the Consulship, and 
was on the eve of departure for the 
coveted government of Asia. Q. Liga- 
rius, who had lately accepted a free 
pardon from the Dictator, rose from a 
sick bed to join the conspirators. 

A meeting of the Senate was called 
for the Ides of March, at which Cesar 
was to be present. This was the day 
appointed for the murder. The secret 
had oozed out. Many persons warned 
Ceesar that some danger was impending. — 
A Greek soothsayer told him of the 
very day. On the morning of the Ides 
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his wife arose so disturbed by dreams, 
that she persuaded him to relinquish 
his purpose of presiding in the Senate, 
and he sent Antony in his stead. 

This change of purpose was reported 
in the Senate after the House was form- 
ed. The conspirators were in despair. 
Dec. Brutus at once went to Cesar, | 
told him that the Fathers were only 
waiting to confer upon him the sover- 
eign power which he desired in the Prov- 
inces, and begged him not to listen to 
auguries and dreams. Czesar was per- 
suaded to change his purpose, and was 
carried forth in his litter. On his way, 
a slave who had discovered the conspir- 
acy tried to attract the Dictator’s notice, 
but was unable to reach him from the 
crowd. A Greek Philosopher, named 
Artemidorus, succeeded in putting a 
roll of paper into his hand, containing 
full information of the conspiracy ; but 
Cesar, supposing it to’ be a petition, 
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laid it in the litter by his side fora 
more convenient season. Meanwhile 
the conspirators had reason to think 
that their plot had been discovered. 
A friend came up to Casca and said: 
“Ah, Casca, Brutus has told me your 
secret!” The conspirator started back, 
but was relieved by the next sentence: 
“Where will you find money for the 
expenses of the A%dileship?” More 
serious alarm was felt when Popillius 
Leenas remarked to Brutus and Cassius, 
‘You have my good wishes; but what 
you do, do quickly,”—especially when 
the same Senator stepped up to Cesar 
on his entering the House, and began 
whispering in his ear. So terrified was 
Cassius, that he thought of stabbing 
himself instead of Cesar, till Brutus 
quietly observed that the gestures of 
Popillius indicated that he was asking a 
favor, not revealing a fatal secret. Ca- 
gar took his seat without further delay. 
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As was agreed, Cimber presented a 
petition, praying for his brother’s recal 
from banishment; and all the conspir- 
ators pressed round the Dictator, urging 
his favorable answer. Displeased at 
their thronging round him, Ceesar at- 
tempted to rise. At that moment, 
Cimber seized the lappet of his robe, 
and pulled him down ; and immediately 
Casca struck him from the side, but in- 
flicted only a slight wound. Then all 
drew their daggers and assailed him. 
Ceesar for a time defended himself with 
the gown folded over his left arm, and 
the sharp-pointed stile which he held in 
his right hand for writing on the wax 
of hi§ tablets. But when he saw Brutus 
among the assassins, he exclaimed: 
“You too, Brutus!” and covering his 
face with his gown offered no further 
resistance. In their eagerness some 
blows intended for their victim fell 
upon themselves. But enough reached 
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Cesar to do the bloody work. Pierced 
by three-and-twenty wounds, he fell at 
the base of Pompey’s statue, which had 
been removed after Pharsalia by 
Antony, but had been restored by the 
magnanimity of Ceesar to be the witness 
of his bloody end. 

Thus died “ the foremost man in all 
the world,” aman who failed in nothing 
that he attempted. He might, Cicero 
thought, have been a great orator ; his 
Commentaries remain to prove that he 
was a great writer. Asa general he 
had few superiors; as a statesman and 
politician no equal. That which stamps 
him as a man of true greatness, is the 
entire absence of vanity and self conceit 
from his character. If it were not 
known that Cesar was the narrator of 
his own campaigns, no one could guess 
that cold and dispassionate narrative to 
be from his pen. His genial temper and 
easy unaffected manners bear testimony 
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to the same point. It is well known 
indeed that he paid great attention to 
his personal appearance,—a foible 
which he shared in common with many 
great men equally free from other 
vanity. In youth he was strikingly 
handsome, and was the welcome love 
of many dissolute Roman dames. His 
hard life and unremitting activity had 
furrowed his face with lines, and left 
him with that meagre visage which is 
made familiar to us from his coins. To 
the same cause is to be attributed his 
liability, in later life, to fits of an epileptic 
nature. But even in these days he was 
sedulous in arranging his robes, and was 
pleased to have the privilege of wearing 
a laurel crown to hide the scantimess o1 
his hair. His morality in domestic life 
was not better or worse than commonly 
prevailed in those licentious days. He 
mdulged in profligate amours freely and 
without scruple. But public opinion 
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reproached him not for this. When it 
was sought to blacken his character, 
crimes of a deeper dye were imputed to 
him ; but they were never proved, and 
he always indignantly denied them. He 
seldom, if ever, allowed pleasure to in- 
terfere with business, and here his char- 
acter forms a notable contrast to that 
of Sylla. In other respects the men 
were not unlike. Both were men of 
real genius, and felt their strength with- 
out vanity. But Sylla loved pleasure 
more than power ; Cesar valued power 
above all things. As a general, Cesar 
was probably no less inferior to Pompey 
than Sylla to Marius. Yet his successes 
in war, achieved by a man who, in his 
forty-ninth year, had hardly seen a 
camp, add to our conviction of his real 
genius. Those successes were due not 
so much to scientific and calculated 
maneuvers, as to rapid audacity of 
movement a perfect mastery over the 
I 
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wills of men. That he caused the death 
or captivity of some million of Gauls, 
to provide treasure and form an army 
for his political purposes, is shocking to 
us; but it was not so to Roman moral- 
ists. Any Roman commander with 
like powers, except, perhaps, Cato, 
would have acted inlike manner. But 
the clemency with which Cesar spared 
the lives of his opponents in the Civil 
War, and the easy indulgence with 
which he received them into favor, were 
peculiarly his own. His political career 
was troubled by no scruples: to gain 
his end he was utterly careless of the 
means. But before we judge him 
severely, we must remember the manner 
in which the Marian party had been 
trampled under foot by Sylla and the 
Senate. If, however, the mode in which 
he rose to power was questionable, the 
mode in which he exercised it was ad- 
mirable. By the action of constant 
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civil broils the constitutional system of 
Rome had given way to anarchy, and 
_ there seemed no escape except by sub- 
mission to the strong domination of one 
capable man. ‘The only effect of 
Ceesar’s fall was to cause a renewal of 
bloodshed for another half generation ; 
and then his work was finished by a far 
less noble and generous ruler. Those 
who slew Cesar were guilty of a great 
crime, and a still greater blunder. 
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